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The Specified Brand 


for almost 


Half a Century 


IECKMANN Elbows and Shoes have been the 


leading favorites for so many years because— 


They are strictly first quality 


because their construction makes them perfect 
water conductors— 


because they are easy to pul up 


Oli TRADE MARK 
; ¥ Sn 
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LL _ 


T= trade mark is stamped in the back of each 
Elbow and Shoe along with the gauge and name of 
material — look for it——it is your guarantee that you 
are getting the genuine F. Dieckmann Specified brand 










Dieckmann Elbows and Shoes are made in one-piece— 
they have no seams, are perfectly smooth inside, fit 
tight and require no soldering in erecting. 


Made in all angles from 10 to 90 degrees in 29 Ga., 28 Ga., 26 Ga., 
and 24 Ga., from Terne and Galvanized O. H. Steel; 14 oz. and 
16 oz. Copper; Armco Ingot Iron, Toncan Metal, Genuine Open 
Hearth, Charcoal Iron, Keystone Copper Steel and Lyonore Metal 


Our up-to-date equipment enables us to furnish Special Elbows 
and Shoes promptly—ask for details. 


All jobbers carry complete large stocks of Dieck- 
mann Elbows and Shoes — prompt deliveries. 


Write today for illustrated catalog and price list. 


The Ferdinand Dieckmann 
Company 


P.O. Station B CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE SUPER-SMOKELESS FURNACE 


Burns Soft Coal Smokelessly! 


Erected in a Very Short Time. Made 
in All Sizes of the SUPERIOR Pipe 
and NEW IDEA Pipeless Furnaces. 








AIR, 
SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces have become '*** 


tremendously popular in the soft coal sections. 
They are remarkably clean in operation and 
cut down coal consumption. All castings are 
a cupjointed and accurately ground to 

The casings “‘slip-on’’ and have no loose 
om to bother with and very few bolts. 


Meet the need for smokeless heaters and sell 
the most highly improved and profitable quality 
furnace made. Write for dealer proposition. 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, New York 
218-220 West Kinzie Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















The Boomer Steel Furnace 
Saves 20% in Coal Consumption 


T IS smoke, soot and gas con- 
suming. 


This furnace has been thoroughly 
tried and tested during the past 14 
years. Every detail has been per- 
fected and we are offering to the 
trade a furnace that is the most dur- 
able and economical on the market. 


Progressive dealers will be interested in 
receiving Catalog and agency details. 


THE HESS-SNYDER COMPANY 
MASSILLON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Boomer Furnaces for Forty Years 
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WHY? LET US TELL YOU! 


Ask questions when in doubt. The more you ask about your business the more 
you will know—and the more you know, the more money you will make. 

Whether you are a dealer, a salesman, a sheet metal man, an installer, or a 
hardware dealer, your questions will be gladly and promptly answered. 

You may wish to know how to repair furnaces, take an inventory or increase 
the efficiency of your sheet metal shop. 

Matters of law, business policy or organization may bother you. Get sugges- 
tions from AMERICAN ARTISAN concerning them. 

Answers to all questions will be held strictly confidential if so desired by the 
sender. If no mention is made to the contrary, questions and answers will be pub- 


lished in the various departments of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 




















ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, Pages 44-46-48. 
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Your name will bring 

catalogs, prices, sam- 

ples and complete 
informaiion. 


Rats and Revenues 





In the days of the great wooden sailing vessels, 
rats were a real problem in shipping. They 
flocked to grain ships—any ship with an edible 
cargo—in such numbers that making a full 
pene on any voyage might easily depend on 

eeping down the number of rats in the hold. 


There is a parallel in your 
business today. The rats are 
the little ways of losing 
minutes. They are hours made 
idle through inefficiency, jobs 
made profitless through un- 
necessarily long and tedious 
methods. 


They are the minutes lost 
when substitutes for Lamneck 
pipe and fittings are employed. 


Lamneck products guard your 
good ship “Revenue” against 
the rats of lost time. Simple in 
construction, easy to handle, 
sturdy in every way, Lamneck 
pipe and fittings make every job 
profitable. And in the com- 
plete satisfaction which they 
guarantee on any job, they pro- 
vide the one sure way of build- 
ing sound business. 


THE W. E. LAMNECK COMPANY 


416-432 DUBLIN AVENUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


LAMNECK 





PIPE AND 
FITTINGS 
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The Average Buyer Is to Blame Sor 
the “Rising Tide of Selling Costs, 
Due to His Attitude of Indecision. 










N 


HE average man dislikes to make a de- 
cision. 

That is one of the chief reasons why 
the cost of “distribution” is so high, as com- 
pared with manufacturing costs, for one of 
the principal items of distribution is that of 
selling, and when a salesman has to call on a 
prospect several times before getting a final 
“Ves” or “No,” the cost per sale is inevitably 
increased; also when the salesman is kept 
needlessly waiting before being admitted into 
the “august” presence of the buyer, that buy- 
er has automatically added from one to ten 
per cent to the price he must pay. 


No matter how you look at this question ot 
buving and selling, the cost of selling must 
be provided for in the price that you pay, or 
you will not be able to buy the article regu- 
larly, for no man can continue to sell at a 
loss for an indefinite length of time and re- 
main in business. 

The writer has been in stores where the 
buyer would “get busy” immediately when he 
saw a Salesman enter, even though he had been 
doing nothing for a considerable time before. 
When questioned as to his reason for delay- 
ing the salesman, the reply would be some- 
thing on this order: “It is not good policy to 
let these fellows get the impression that you 
are anxious to buy. If you let them wait, they 
will give you a better bargain, because then 
they will be more anxious to sell.” 

But as a matter of fact, what happens in 
most cases is that Mr. Buver, in spite of all 
his smartness, pays more than if he had done 
the decent thing and allowed the salesman to 
transact business without delay, and he pays 
this additional sum on top of the higher price 
which is the direct result of his dilatory 
tactics. 

For, you may rest assured, a buyer is soon 
put in his proper place by the traveling sales- 


| ~/eenen 
Editorial 
of the 
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X 





lf he treats them half 
way square, he gets the same treatment and 
his name is passed along as that of a decent 
fellow. But if he acts in the other way, wastes 
their time, always argues on the price, places 
orders and then cancels them, etc., the word 
is spread just as quickly that he is a fellow 
to watch out for, and he never gets any of 
the real bargains that the salesmen have from 
time to time. 

It always pays to be on the square with the 
traveling fraternity—even if you consider it 
only from the direct financial aspect of the 
case. And then there is that other factor 
which is of fully as great importance: 

The matter of your personal relaticns with 
the men from whom you buy. We should dis- 
like to have to do business with a lot of men 
whom we feel it necessary to keep at arm’s 
length, lest they may take undue advantage 
of our friendliness. 


men who call on him. 


Such cases, however, can be quickly dis- 
posed of and there will be very few of them in 
a vear’s time. 

Many retail men actually admit that the 
salesmen are counted among their best friends. 

But to get back to the statement in the first 
paragraph. 

The man who habitually puts off making his 
decision, never becomes one of those who are 
counted among the successful men in the 
world’s affairs. 

Success comes only to those who have the 
faculty, or develop it, of grasping an idea, 
making a decision quickly and following their 
decision by prompt action. 

The waiter, the man who postpones action, 
will never rise above mediocrity. 

When the average man comes to the point 
that he does not require so much urging be- 
fore buying, selling costs will cease mounting 
higher and higher, but not before. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















Otto Geussenhainer was taking a 
little rest between sessions during 
the Wisconsin sheet metal conven- 
tion, in the room where the Inter- 
national Heater exhibit was pre- 
sided over by J. M. Beech and E. M. 
Tyler. There were several other 
furnace men in the room and there 
developed quite a contest in “fishy” 
stories about the life of furnaces, 
until Otto broke in with this bit of 
admitted fiction : 

A man returned to his home town 
after an absence of about twenty 
years. Calling on a “single” lady 
that he had “kept company” with in 
his days of youth, he remarked that 
she “certainly looked fine,” winding 
up with the statement that he won- 
dered how she had kept her rosy 
cheeks and pretty cheeks from fad- 
ing with the run of years. 

“Well, John, I am grateful for 
your compliments, but I am sorry 
that I can’t say the same to you, for 
age certainly has marked you up a 
lot.” 

“Oh, yes, you could,” said he, “if 
you could lie as fast as I can.” 

* ok x 

Jack Stowell, “Specialist in Warm 
Air Heating,” is a very modest fel- 
low and he was seriously annoyed 
the other day when at the weekly 
luncheon of the Aurora, Illinois, 
Lions’ Club, one of his fellow mem- 
bers, a prominent medicine man, 
told the following story : 

“T have a little daughter who, like 
all small folks, is always asking 
questions, especially about her 
daddy’s business. 

One day while out riding we 
passed a number of houses on which 
there were signs with different col- 
ored letters. Little Dorothy had to 
know just what each one meant. I 
explained that some one in each 
house had some contagious disease, 
like smallpox or scarlet fever as the 
case might be. 

“We had passed a number of new 
houses with signs on them lettered 


in red and black when Dorothy 
asked ‘What kind of disease have 
those people got, Daddy” 

“Those people haven’t any dis- 
ease, that’s where Jack Stowell is 
putting in furnaces,’ I explained.” 

* ok ok 

Crossing the river at Cairo, IIli- 
nois, two elderly colored gentlemen 
were passing into the white smok- 
ing car where Frank Eynatten, the 
Illinois Auxiliary Secretary, was 
busy figuring on his “swindle sheet.” 

Evidently they had been “remi- 
niscing,’ for this is what he over- 
heard: 

“Ah mind me,” said one, “of de 
time when de Mississippi river 
warn't no wider dan de Ohio am 
now.” 

“Gwan man, yo’ ain’ got no mem- 
ory,” interjected his comrade. “Ah 
minds de time de Mississippi didn’t 
run no furder dan St. Louie.” 

K * ok 


On the first page of the second 
section of the Chicago Tribune there 
is published a series of “Sentence 
Sermons,” written by the Reverend 
R. L. Smith. The following is a 
good example of what these ser- 
mons cover: 

The Worst Fooled Man— 
—Is one who fools himself. 
who thinks profanity 
strengthens his argument. 
—Is one who thinks his own case is 


—Is one 


peculiar. 

—Is one who thinks dirty money 
can buy a clean bill of health. 

—Is one who believes his own ex- 
cuses. 

—Is one who thinks he can hoard 
his money and enjoy it. 

—Is one who believes his own flat- 
terers. 

Read that sermon again, and then 
think it over for a while. If it does 
not help to make you a better man 
I miss my guess. 

x * x 

Ed Fox, the Independent Reg- 

ister man, has no kindly feelings for 
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the man who is forever trying to 
impress people with the idea that he 
is a self-made man and that a very 
fine job was done, so Mr. Fox put 
one of these fellows into his place 
one evening by telling the following 
story : 

The self-made man stalked into 
the office of the great financier, with 
whom he had an appointment. 


“TI don’t suppose you remember 
me,” he began, “but twenty years 
ago, when I was a messenger boy, 
you gave me a message to carry.” 

“Yes, yes,’ replied the financier, 
“where is the answer?” 

2K ok °K 


F. S. Gottschalk, of the Utica 
Heater Company, was down in 
Louisville, Kentucky, some time ago 
and on his way to Cincinnati stopped 
off in one of the “hill-billy” towns 
to see a customer. 

Sitting on the front porch of the 
hotel in the evening, he fell into 
conversation with one of the na- 
tives, a typical old mountaineer. 

“Any moonshining going on back 
in the mountains?’ asked our 
friend. 

“Reckon thar mought be, stran- 
ger,” replied the Kentuckian. 
‘“Leastways the boys keep right on 
poppin’ at any strangers what go 
snoopin’ around. A-course, it 
mought be only a dad-burned habit 
they got into.” 


x * x 


It was on the Pennsylvania train 
somewhere in Indiana and the con- 
ductor was perplexedly studying 
the slip of pasteboard that had been 
given him by a pompous-appearing 
passenger sitting next to H. O. 
McElwain, of the Lennox Furnace 
folks. 

“Where are you bound for, sir?” 
asked the conductor. 

“I’m going to Chicago,” returned 
the passenger, “although I must say 
that I do not see why I should be 
annoyed by questions, since you hold 
in your hand—” 

“T know it,” interrupted the rail- 
road man, mildly, “but the ticket you 
have just handed me calls for a 
solid gold watch.” 
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Harry Southwick Knows How to Make 
His Customers Help Sell His Furnaces. 


By a Prize Contest He Secured a Lot of Fine Testi- 
monial Letters Which He Published in Local Papers. 


N Granite City, Illinois, there is 

an installer of furnaces who has 
a lot of boosters, and he knows how 
to make them work for him. He is 
even willing to pay out good money 
to get them going. 

Harry Southwick is in the sheet 
metal and furnace business at 1912 
State Street, Granite City, and he 
makes certain that everybody who 
reads the local papers knows that he 
is in that business and where his 
place of business is, for he is a 
steady advertiser in those papers. 
One of his advertisements is shown 
herewith. It occupied a space of 
1314 inches, five columns wide. 

He has recently closed a prize 
contest for testimonial letters on the 
service he is rendering by installing 
furnaces, and we quote in the fol- 
lowing the four letters which in the 
opinion of the Editor were the best. 
Let it be said here that Mr. South- 
wick requested AMERICAN ARTISAN 
to act as the judge in the contest, as 
noted in the letter sent to the con- 
testants : 

Letter to Contestants. 
Dear Sir: 

Your good letter at hand ; the con: 
tents noted and appreciated. These 
testimonials will be sent to our local 
newspaper for publication and a 
copy of each sent to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, a journal that ranks as 
the best furnace authority in the 
United States. These people will 
decide on those to which shall be 
awarded the four prizes, and same 
will be given away some time in 
March. 

Thanking you for your kind at- 
tention to this matter, we are, 

SOUTHWICK METAL CoMPANY. 

It was quite a task to read the big 
bunch of letters that Mr. Southwick 
sent to us, but we were compensated 
by finding some excellent sugges- 
tions in them for our subscribers 
and we pass them on by quoting the 
four prize winners: 


This Letter Won First Prize. 
My Dear Mr. SouTHwIick: 

It had not been my intention to 
reply to your request for a testi- 
monial as to your ability to install a 
heating plant on the scientific prin- 
ciples of heat distribution, but on 
second thought I can see no reason 
why a man should not take pride in 
doing his work well and in asking 
for commendation when he has done 
so. 

When we let the contract for our 
residence, in the spring of 1920, we 
did not include a heating system, 
preferring to deal with a man whom 
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we believed understood the correct 
principles of heat distribution and 
whose reputation for service and 
efficient work was known to us 
rather than take a chance on some 
unknown: firm getting the contract 
on a competitive bid. 

Having known your firm in a 
business way for many years and 
having you in mind when we con- 
tracted to build, we adjusted the 
heating problem by the time the 
dwelling was under roof, and while 
we did not quite agree on every- 
thing, we permitted you to use your 
judgment. The result was a heat- 
ing system which meets all the re- 
quirements of this erratic climate 
and produces all the comforts one 
could wish for on the coldest and 
bleakest days. 

I may add that if we were to 








Are You 
Prepared 


to meet the sever- 
ity of the weather? 
Are you provided 
with the sort of pro- 
tection that means 
comfort and pleas- 
ure? 


Kinloch 305 








Winter’s on the 


Way! 


Arm 
Yourself 





BY KNOWING THE SIMPLE FACTS ABOUT HEAT. 
ING. MANY OF OUR FURNACES HAVE BEEN IN 
USE 15 TO 18 YEARS AND GOOD FOR 10 TO 15 
YEARS MORE. WHEN SECTIONS OF YOUR POOR. 
LY CONSTRUCTED FURNACE BEGIN TO GIVE 
WAY YOU MUST BUY NEW PARTS AND BUY AND 
BUY UNTIL IT HURTS. CHEAPLY CONSTRUCT- 
ED FURNACES ARE MIGHTY EXPENSIVE BE- 
FORE THE END COMES. GOOD HEATING COSTS 
MONEY—POOR HEATING COSTS MORE. YOUR 
CREDIT IS GOOD. : : : : 


Southwick Metal Company 


1913 State Street 


Granite City, Ill. 





Five Column Newspaper Advertisement on Furnaces Run Last Fall by 
Southwick Metal Company, Granite City, Illinois. 
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build again, tomorrow, we would 
give you the job of installing the 
heating system without a competi- 
tive bid from others. 
Yours very truly, 
Joun B. Jupp. 
Winner of Second Prize. 

To SoutHwick METAL CoMPANy: 

I take pleasure in writing a few 
words of praise. Several years ago 
I called Mr. Southwick in regard 
to the installation of a furnace. Mr. 
Southwick informed me he was not 
selling furnaces, but that he was 
selling heat. I told him to use his 
own judgment in regard to the kind 
and size of furnace that would give 
the best service. He installed one 
of the Lennox Torrid Zone fur- 
naces. This heating plant is giv- 
ing us a maximum of efficiency for 
a minimum of attention. We are 
using no more coal than when we 
used stoves. I often thought dur- 
ing the cold winter evenings when 
the temperature outside was around 
zero and the rooms were comfort- 
able in every nook and corner, that 
Mr. Southwick was true to the con- 
fidence I placed in him and the Tor- 
rid Zone furnace is true to its name. 
Wishing the Southwick Metal Com- 
pany a prosperous year I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
Earv S. Estes. 
Winner of Third Prize. 
To Soutuwick MetaL ComPAny: 

It gives me pleasure to avail my- 
self of this opportunity of writing 
a testimonial upon the merits of the 
Weir furnace which you installed 
for me and upon the comfort and 
satisfaction which we derive from 
it. 

To begin with, at the time my 
home was built, I must confess that 
I felt slightly dubious as to the abil- 
ity of a warm air furnace to suc- 
cessfully heat so large a house; 
however, I am glad to say that my 
doubts have not only been proved 
groundless, but that the furnace has 
more than fulfilled all the claims 
which you made for it at the time 
of installation. Even during the 
recent severe cold weather which 
we had in the month of January, I 
found that the rooms having a 
northern exposure were kept at a 


comfortable temperature without 
any extra effort and a surprisingly 
small amount of fuel. 

In the selection of a heating plant 
and in deciding upon the Weir 
Warm Air System, I considered 
health, comfort and cleanliness. In 
the consideration of health, there 
are several outstanding features of- 
fered by the warm air furnace which 
are not included in any other. Fore- 
most of these is circulation ; the con- 
stant movement of air to and from 
the furnace, the cold air being drawn 
into the heating chamber, where by 
coming into contact with the heating 
drum it is not only warmed but 
freed from germs and other impur- 
ities and is then passed on to the 
rooms, heated and refreshed. Here 
also must be mentioned an impor- 
tant and exclusive warm air feature, 
that of humidity. This is one of the 
many features in which the Weir 
undoubtedly excels, for with its 
large water pan conveniently located 
above the fire door, it provides suf- 
ficient evaporation to keep the air 
moistened as it should be. 

In the matter of comfort and 
cleanliness, there can be no question 
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about a warm air furnace, installed 
as only your company can install it, 
for it certainly combines ease of op- 
eration, compactness of space and 
satisfactory results to the very best 
advantage. 
Yours very truly, 
E. J. BAUMBERGER. 


Winner of Fourth Prize. 

To SoutHwick Metat Company: 

Your furnace that was installed 
seventeen years ago in my house at 
2245 E Street is still going, heating 
eight rooms and basement and it is 
never below 65 in the coldest 
weather. The name of the furnace 
is the Weir, made in Peoria, Illinois. 
I have had no repairs, only one new 
fire box. I always tell Mr. South- 
wick every fall, “Look my furnace 
over,” and he tells me, “She is all 
right.” No charges, that is what I 
call a square deal. So, friends, 
when you want a furnace go to 
Southwick Metal Company and tell 
them you want a furnace—that’s all 
—nuf sed. 

A. R. Smiru. 


The four prizes were $50.00, 
$25.00, $15.00 and $10.00. 


Brabazon Thinks He Has Found Reason for 
Low Grade Furnace Installations. 


Beloit Furnace Installer Wanis Campaign 
Started to Show Value of Good Installations. 


H. BRABAZON, a furnace 

¢ installer in Beloit, Wiscon- 

sin, sends a clipping from one of 

the Beloit papers with the request 

that AMERICAN ARTISAN publish it, 

together with such commends as 

may cause a campaign of education 

to the houseowner and general pub- 

lic on the matter of good furnace in- 
stallation. 

The newspaper article follows: 
Furnaces Do Not Sell Houses, Claim 
of Realty Dealer, But Extra Hun- 
dred Spent in Bath Room 


Fixtures Turns the 
Trick. 


Mr. Mildew is a long distance 
commuter. This is the first winter 
he has spent in his new home and 
from the fuming he was doing on 


the 7 :46 the other morning it seems 
he has had some trouble in keeping 
warm. 

“What I’d like to know,” he told 
the smoking car, “is why in the name 
of reason when they build a house 
don’t they put in a big enough fur- 
nace. You pay $14,000 for a house 
and then get a heating plant that is 
good only for warm weather. An- 
other $100 spent on the heating 
would do the job right. And I 
know now what I didn’t know when 
I bdéught the house—an oversize 
heating plant more than pays for 
itself in the coal it saves. But the 
main thing is you keep warm.” 

Jones is not building any houses 
or he probably would have kept his 
oar out, but he sells houses. When 
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Mr. Mildew stopped for breath 
Jones said: “Well, I'll tell you why 
they don’t spend that extra $100. 
The heating plant never sold a 
house. When you show the Mr. 
and Mrs. through and get around to 
the cellar stairs you say, ‘Like to go 
down and see the furnace?’ He 
says, ‘Yea,’ and follows you down. 

“He looks blankly at the nice new 
white asbestos covering and says, 
‘Nice looking job.” And you go 
back upstairs. Meanwhile the Mrs. 
is waxing enthusiastic over blue and 
white linoleum in the kitchen and 
the wonderful pantry and wants to 
go upstairs for another look at the 
bath room. The built-in tub and the 
white tile and the built-in medicine 
cabinet and all the lovely white tooth 
brush holders and towel racks are 
her dream of heaven. 

“Now $100 isn’t much on the cost 
of a house but when you are build- 
ing 16, it is quite an item. And no 
chance to get it back if you put it 
in the heating plant. The heating 
plant never sold a house and you 
can’t get a nickel more for a house 
with an oversize plant than you can 
get for one with the standard warm 
weather article. But put that $100 
into some bath room fixtures and 
linoleum for the kitchen, and it will 
come back to you tenfold.’”—From 
The New York Sun and Globe. 


Epiror’s Note.—We quite agree 
with Mr. Brabazon that this clipping 
describes very accurately the atti- 
tude of the average speculative 
builder, and also on the point that 
a vigorous campaign is necessary in 
order that the general public, as well 
as the builder, may come to realize 
the fact that a furnace, of proper 
size and well installed, adds mate- 
rially to the value of the home. 

Such a campaign, however, can- 
net be conducted in any other way 
than through some central agency, 
and it is the opinion of many of the 
progressive and clearest thinkers as 
well as the most “practical” men in 
the furnace industry that such 
agency will soon be organized and 
ready to function, under the name 
of the Educational Research Bu- 
reau of the National Warm Air 
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Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion. 

A report outlining the operation 
of this Bureau is to be rendered by 
a committee of which E. F. Glore, 
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Treasurer and General Sales Man- 
ager of Abram Cox Stove Company, 
is Chairman, at the annual meeting 
of that Association, April 16 and 
17, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Did You Sell One Furnace for Every 33 
People in Your Town During 1923 ? 


That Is the Fine Record Made by Burton & Smith, Warm 


Air Furnace Merchants and Installers, in Flora, Indiana. 


LORA, Indiana, is a town of 
1,200 people, about ten miles 
west of Kokomo and less than 


twenty miles south of Logansport. 
But that does not stop a progressive 
firm like Burton & Smith from seli- 
ing a lot of furnaces in Flora and 
the surrounding territory. 

And the reason that they do is 
found in the fact that they go out 
after the business and that when 
they sell a furnace they make a 
good job of the installation. 

One of their “stunts” was an 
“Opening.” 

Usually when a person thinks of 
an “Opening” in connection with a 
store it brings to mind flowers, mu- 
sic, souvenirs and goods affected by 
fashion or style. 

Burton & Smith had the flowers 
and souvenirs, but instead of Spring 
hats and things of that sort, they 





~ ~~ 
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showed Premier warm air heaters, 
bathroom fixtures and allied goods, 
and they entertained 700 people on 
Saturday, March 15th, their Open- 
There were flowers for 
the ladies, cigars for the men and 
pencils for the youngsters. 

A reproduction of one of their ad- 
occasion is 


vertisements for the 


shown herewith. It occupied a 
space three columns wide and 12% 
inches deep. 

As to results—they sold two Pre- 
miers during the afternoon and have 
more than one hundred live pros- 
pects for warm air furnace and 
plumbing jobs. 

They recently purchased a new 
home for their business and had the 
building remodeled and their show 
rooms and office present an ap- 


pearance which is very different 












Burton and Smith in Their Furnace Show Room. 
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from the business places of many 
furnace installers. 

The show room, which is in front 
and has a big window, is enameled 
in white. A portion is arranged like 
a modern bathroom with built-in 
medicine cabinet, bath tub and 
showers, sink and lavatory, all of 
white porcelain enamel. On _ the 
floor is a fine pattern of linoleum. 





COME TO OUR OPENING 


And see the Premier Heater Demonstrated 
Saturday, March 15th 


By a Man from the Factory 


A = 





Por your new Home or for a replacement, of 
Bere is & furnace we can honestly say is 6 dome 
remarkable one Built to ft your home and 


Come in and ste the superior features that 
makes the big part of « furnace for length 


No Gas--No Dirt 


Bet let us tell you more about it See for yourself, We guarantee expert inftallation 
on every furnace Let us tell you what it will cost for your home! 





Sold and Installed By 


Burton & Smith 


FLORA, IND. FIRST DOOR EAST OF TRUST CO. —» PHONE 103 











Newspaper Advertisement, Greatly 
Reduced in Size, Announcing Open- 
ing of Burton & Smith’s New 
Home in Flora, Indiana. 


At the back of this room is the 
office and stock room, with its built- 
in cabinet for nickle-plated and 
brass goods. This cabinet is fin- 
ished in mahogany stain. The room 
just to the rear of the office will be 
used as the furnace and _ fittings 
room and that further back as the 
work shop and supply room. At 
the rear of the big room is the soil 
pipe fittings and storage room. 
Special shelving with separate com- 
partments was installed for classi- 
fying all fittings and parts used in 
the plumbing and furnace business. 

The photograph shows the two 
partners in the furnace display 
room. 


A representative from the Pre- 
mier Warm Air Heater Company 
was present to help explain the good 
features of this popular furnace, of 
which Burton & Smith sold and in- 
stalled thirty-six last season, all of 
which are giving satisfactory serv- 
ice. A_ representative from a 
plumbers’ supply house was also in 
attendance to explain about his 
wares. 

Mrs. Smith is interested in her 
husband’s work, and to help the 
good cause along she composed the 
following bit of poetry on the good 
points of the “Premier” : 


The “Premier Heater” can’t be beat, 
It’s easy to shake and, oh, so neat. 
No dirt nor ashes on the floor, 

No stoves for them forevermore. 


We installed several quite late last 
fall, 

We have no trouble, but it beats 
them all. 

The cellars are cool, but they are not, 

For visiting friends they sure “make 
it hot.” 


Soft coal is what they burn, 

It doesn’t cost them all they earn. 
Three times a day they shovel in 
A small amount. Results, they win. 


They are heated through, both back 
and front, 

After coming from a long driving 
stunt. 

Now, there’s reason enough; for 
your wife’s sake 

A “Premier Heater” you must take. 





Doyle Tells Carpenter How 
to Make His Smoke 


Flue Connection. 


Here is one way of solving the 
problem presented by Mr. Carpen- 
ter in our issue of March eighth. 
The author says it has never failed 
to work right: 

Indianapolis, Indiana, 
March 21, 1924. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

If Mr. Carpenter of Louisville, 
Kentucky, who submits a plan of 
connecting two furnaces to one 
smoke flue, a diagram of which is 
shown on page 18 of the March 8th 


March 29, 1924. 


issue of your valuable paper, wil] try 
the plan submitted herewith I be- 
lieve he will experience no trouble 
in establishing an equal draft in 
both furnaces. 

I do not like the ordinary “y” 
connections, as friction cannot be 
overcome at the point of entrance 


Z 
4 
Y 
Z 
Y 
ZZ 


\ Ron Lieva Tow 





How Doyle Would Connect Smoke 
Flues from Two Furnces to 
One Chimney. 


at the “Y.” I have used the connec- 
tion shown in my drawing for years 
with complete success. Would be 
glad to hear if some one has any- 
thing better. 

I have also used a plan of con- 
nection at the flue for a single 
smoke pipe where the flue was small 
or narrow. This has also helped us 
in many a troublesome situation. 

F, J. Doyte. 





Lloyd E. Sampson Joins Chi- 
cago Sales Force of Tuttle 
G& Bailey Company. 

Lloyd E. Sampson has joined the 
Chicago Sales Force of Tuttle & 
3ailey Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Sampson’s activities will be 
chiefly in the ventilating engineering 
end of the business. 





Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers Will Hold Summer 
Meeting in Kansas City. 

Kansas City has been definitely 
selected by the council of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers as the place for 
holding the next semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Society. The dates will 
be during the first week in June. 





Every page in this issue is worthy 
of your careful study. 
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Richter’s Boiler Draft Troubles Will Now Cease 
After Numerous “Doctors’” Diagnoses Agree. 


Opinion Unanimous That Air in Chimney Seeks Path of 
Least Resistance, Which Is Down One Flue and Up the Other. 


N OUR March 22nd issue, page 

17, G. T. Richter, of Pennsyl- 
vania, asks why a certain chimney, 
a diagram of which appears with 
the article, will not draw. 

In response to a brother in need 
of help, E. Biekel, 414 West Wash- 
ington Boulevard, South Bend, In- 
diana, makes the following state- 
ment : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 


I am mailing you a sketch of the 
chimney of G. T. Richter corrected 
as I think it should be in order to 
have it operate properly. 

The notations on the diagram are 
self explanatory. 

I have tried this scheme many 
times and have always had good re- 
sults with it. 

In working out this scheme, take 
out all the angles possible from the 
smoke pipe and connect it as high 
as possible on the stack. 

I should like to hear from Mr. 
Richter after he has worked out 
this scheme. 

Yours truly, 
E. Brexev. 


In regard to this same question, 
W. Gunton, Engineering Depart- 
ment, R. J. Schwab & Sons Com- 
pany, writes as follows: 


Regarding the chimney troubles 
of G. T. Richter, as described on 
page 17 of your March 22nd issue, 
the trouble in this flue is caused by 
the partition in the center, or be- 
tween the two flues. The reason is 
that air always follows the lines of 
least resistance, which in this case 
would be down one flue and up the 
other, rather than through the boiler, 
which would be necessary to pro- 
duce proper combustion, and the 
heat produced by the boiler starts a 
current upward through one flue. 
The air necessary to fill this space, 
rather than pass through the boiler 
as it should, drops down through 
the other flue. 


If this were my job, I should seal 
one flue at the top before taking out 
the partition. This would work bet- 
ter, to say the least, and possibly 
correct the trouble; if it does not, 
it will be necessary to take out the 
partition. 

W. GUNTON. 


J. A. Conrad, of Conrad & Han- 


lon, sheet metal contractors, Beloit, 


Wisconsin, makes the following 


comment : 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In answer to the G. T. Richter’s 
letter in AMERICAN ARTISAN for 























E. Biekel’s Suggested Plan for Cor- 
recting the Richter Problem. 


March 22nd, page 17, I believe 
that if Mr. Richter will make 
the bottom of the flue, as shown on 
the diagram, air-tight with a diag- 
onal from the center to the left- 
hand outside wall of the chimney, 
he will have a good draft. 

The smoke flue from the boiler 
should be moved over to the center 
of the right-hand section, shown in 
the diagram in the original article. 
This will take out at least one sharp 
curve in the smoke flue from the 
boiler and make less resistance. 


Yours truly, 
J. A. Conran. 
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Edwin P. Cobb, AZolus Dickinson 
Company, 3336-3356 South Arte- 
sian Avenue, Chicago, has the fol- 
lowing to say regarding Mr. Rich- 
ter’s problem: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN : 

We note in your issue of March 
22nd an inquiry from G. T. Richter 
in regard to making a _ chimney 
draw. Taking Mr. Richter’s state- 
ment that the chimney is reasonably 
air-tight, we believe that a 14-inch 
/Eolus ventilator on a square to 
round base on top of this chimney 
will solve his difficulty. 

It is perfectly true that we never 
before put in one on a chimney 
which had a division down the inid- 
dle, but it is our impression that it 
is this division down the middle, 
with the extra air friction on both 
sides, that is the real cause of Mr. 
Richter’s trouble, and that our 
syphon ventilator will overcome this 
resistance. 

For your information we will cite 
three instances where the AZolus has 
been placed to advantage on chim- 
neys which for one reason or an- 
other did not draw as erected: 

The Lincoln Ice Company, Chi- 
cago, had a chimney which, while 
reasonably tall, was not quite as tall 
as a water cooler located very close 
to it, and consequently did not draw 
well when the wind came from cer- 
tain directions. Since they installed 
an A£olus on this chimney they 
have had no trouble. 

The new office building of the 
Union Transit Company in the 
Stock Yards, Chicago, had a brick 
chimney for a private office grate. 
This chimney was some eight stories 
high, and the grate had only a wood 
fire. The result was that it did not 
draw well. We removed a revolv- 
ing head from this and substituted 
an A£olus; since this the grate has 
worked satisfactorily. 

At Kedzie and Chicago Avenues, 
Chicago, there is a foundry belong- 
ing to Jeppe Hansen, which had a 
rather tall brick chimney. This did 
not act satisfactorily. There has 
been an £Zolus ventilator on this 
chimney for several. years. 

Considering these three experi- 
ences of firms in Chicago, where we 
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have been able to watch results, we 
feel quite certain that Mr. Richter’s 
troubles will be over if he puts an 
ZEolus on his chimney. 
Yours very truly, 
ZEoLtus Dickinson COMPANY 





Then, too, John H. Little, of Lit- 
tle & Hendricks, sheet metal con- 
tractors, Hillsboro, Illinois, has di- 
agnosed Mr. Richter’s problem as 
follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

On page 17 of AMERICAN ARTI- 
san for March 22nd, 1924, G. T. 
Richter asks for assistance with a 
double chimney with two flues, each 
7x10 inches, and a partition out at 
the bottom for a distance of six 
feet up. 

The writer had a like experience 
some years ago, but soon found a 
remedy. 

When Mr. Richter starts his fire 
in the heater a circulation of air be- 
gins, and one or the other flue gets 
a little warm. This sets up a circu- 
lation from one flue to the other, 
perhaps down the left-hand flue, to 
where the partition is removed, and 
up through the right-hand flue, ig- 
noring completely the smoke pipe 
from the heater. 

If he will cover the left-hand flue 
tightly at the top, so that the cold 
air can’t come down, and use the 
right-hand flue for an exit, he will 
have no further trouble. 

This is just what I found out by 
experience. It is easier for the air 
to circulate from one flue to the 
other than through the heater; 
therefore, you can not have two 
exits from the heater to the top of 
the chimney if you expect a draft in 
the boiler. 

Hoping this may be the solution 
to Mr. Richter’s trouble, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Joun H. Lirttte. 





J. T. Hey, Tribune, Kansas, has 
also had an experience of this sort 
and here’s what he says: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In regard to the flue problem of 
G. T. Richter, will say that he will 
either have to fill in the flue division 
that is broken out, and use one side 


of the flue only, or take the division 
out and make a single flue. 

The two flues work against each 
other. There will be a down draft 
first in one and then in the other, 
and at times no draft in either one. 

I installed a furnace and steel 
range in a fine 10-room house some 
twenty-five years ago. The flue was 
large and double, but when put in 
operation, trouble began. The range 
would work one day, but the fur- 
nace would go on a strike, and then 
conditions would be reversed— 
sometimes neither would work. 

I found the mason had made one 
clean-out serve for both flues, and 
had left two or three feet of the 
dividing wall out at the bottom. 


March 29, 1924. 


I filled that in and everything was 
fine afterward. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. Hey, 





Epitor’s NoteE:—The inquiry to 
which answers have been submitted 
heretofore appeared in AMERICAN 
ArTISAN March 22nd. In this issue, 
just one week later, as the reader 
will note, replies have been received 
from readers as far away as 
Tribune, Kansas; such rapidity goes 
to prove that the entire sheet metal 
and warm air heating fraternities 
are strongly imbued with the spirit 
of loyalty, and that AMERICAN Ar- 
TISAN is the medium through which 
this splendid loyalty is expressed. 


George B. Carr, Well-Known Furnace Man, 
Passes Away Suddenly as Result of Fall 


Though Apparenily in Better Health Than for Past Two 
Years, His System Could Not Withstand the Shock. 


O THOSE who saw George B. 
Carr two weeks ago at the Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Sheet 
Metal Contractors in Milwaukee 
the announcement of his death on 
Monday evening, March 24th, will 





George B. Carr. 


come as a great shock, for Mr. Carr 
appeared to be in better health at 
that time than he had been during 
the past two years. 

George B. Carr learned the sheet 
metal and furnace business in Oma- 
ha; about 1890 he started out for 
himself as an installer in Omaha, 


but soon after decided to follow the 
selling game and became connected 
with the L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Company. He covered the central 
western and far western states for 
Mueller’s and other furnace manu- 
facturers, among whom were 
Hayes-Langenberg Manufacturing 
Company and Abram Cox Stove 
Company. 

In the Chicago office of the last 
named company he became acquaint- 
ed with Edward P. Mott, and about 
ten years ago these two formed a 
new business enterprise under the 
name of the Carr Supply Company, 
doing a wholesale business in warm 
air furnaces, registers, fittings and 
other furnace supplies. 

Mr. Carr was one of the best 
known men in the furnace business 
west of Chicago and his business has 
become a rather important factor in 
the territory within a hundred and 
fifty miles of Chicago. 

He was a man who made friends, 
which is evidenced by the fact that 
he was chosen President of the 
Michigan Auxiliary and Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Wisconsin Auxiliary. 
Even though his competitors might 
fight him hard for business, they 
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were all ready to agree that he was 
“a good scout” and that “his word 
was as good as a United States 
pond,” as J. M. Lorenz, President 
of the Chicago Furnace Supply 
Company, put it after stating that 
Mr. Carr had bought his first bill 
of furnace pipe from him and had 
been a regular customer ever since, 
and always prompt pay. 

George, as he was called more 
frequently than Mr. Carr, had been 
out for a waik Monday evening, 
returning home about eight o’clock. 
Having mounted the porch, he 
leaned over the railing to tap on the 
window with his cane for Mrs. Carr 
to open the door. The railing gave 
way and he fell to the ground, sev- 
eral feet below, but got up and went 
in the house without assistance. He 
sat around for about an hour and a 
half before going to bed, and when 
he did so took along his radio and 
a book. About thirty minutes later 
Mrs. Carr asked him if he was com- 
fortable or wanted anything before 
she retired. Receiving no response, 
she went to his room and just as 
she reached the door he gave a 
moan and his spirit passed on. 

The physician who examined Mr. 
Carr expressed the belief that when 
he fell a blood vessel was ruptured, 
but not sufficiently for instant effect, 
and that during the evening the con- 
tinued leakage flooded the brain 
until the end came so suddenly. His 
head and one ear were discolored, 
showing that he had hit it in the fall. 

Mr. Carr leaves the widow, Mrs. 
Frances J.; two daughters, Mrs. H. 
L. Mason and Mrs. C. A. Freder- 
ick, the latter of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, and two sons, Dale V. and 
Glenn V., both of whom with H. L. 
Mason, Mrs. Carr and Mr. Mott 
Were associated in the conduct of 
the Carr Supply Company. 

The funeral, which was attended 
by many of the older generation of 
furnace men in and around Chicago, 
as well as by a large number of the 
younger men, was held in the chapel 
at 1922 Irving Park Boulevard, 
Thursday, March 25th, at 2 p. m., 
with interment at Rosehill cemetery. 

Among the many beautiful floral 
tributes was a circular piece edged 


with red roses in the white center of 
which were the initials “U. B. S. of 
A.,” an old-time organization of fur- 
nace salesmen. 

Dr. Frederick L. Selden of the 
Ravenswood Presbyterian Church 
read the service. 

Thus went to his rest, after an 
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active and useful life, a man about 
whom one of his friends of many 
years standing said: “George Carr 
was square. His money was yours 
if you needed it and you always 
knew where he stood.” 

Can anything much better be said 
about any man? 


Whipp Explains Some of the Common Faults 
in Fan Design and Application. 


Says Many Engineers Believe It Only Necessary to 
Increase Speed of Fan to Create Proper Suction. 


HIS is the second instalment 

of the article on creating proper 
fan suction by Frederick G. Whipp. 
The first instalment appeared in our 
March 22nd issue. 

To return to the actual case being 
investigated, a paddle-wheel fan of 
the purely straight-bladed type was 
employed for exhausting a dust- 
laden fume and the speed specified 
was 1,000 revolutions per minute. 
(This was not the maker’s figure by 
the way.) When the plant was 
started up it was found that there 
was insufficient suction and the 
engineer in charge increased the 
speed of his fan—quite a natural 
expedient. Instead of the suction 
improving, however, it got worse, 
although the motor driving the fan 
showed an absorption of extra 
power. Two further increases of 
speed were subsequently made, but 
with no better results, and the motor 
driving the fan was all but ruined 
in the process. At the end of his 
resources the engineer lowered the 
speed again to the original figure 
specified and then sought further 
advice. The problem was solved by 
reducing the speed of the fan to 
1,000 revolutions per minute, and 
the conclusion arrived at was that 
the fan wheel was throwing its air 
out against the casing so violently as 
to cause eddies and swirls, destroy- 
ing the air-sucking propensities of 
the fan whilst efficiency “went by 
the board.” 

I cite this instance more with a 
view of confirming my previous 
statement as to the inseparableness 
of theory and practice than anything 


else, for naturally, to the wholly 
practical mind the increase of speed 
would immediately commend itself 
as being the only means whereby a 
bad suction could be improved. 

It must be said in defense of the 
fan engineer that whilst he pos- 
sesses, or should possess, knowledge 
to enable him to locate more or less 
accurately the cause of trouble in an 
installation, the fan is often regarded 
by an ordinary engineer as a simple 
piece of machinery that has only to 
revolve in order to perform its work 
and the harder it revolves the more 
work will it do, never mind what 
duty it was designed for, or how its 
trunking be constructed and fitted, 
and the advice or service of the ex- 
pert is as a rule not sought until 
trouble of some kind actually occurs. 

lf that trouble is with the fan 
proper it can usually be located and 
put right quickly and with little ex- 
pense, but should it be in or due to 
the trunking system, then it may 
not be such an easy matter to locate 
—especially if the plant is extensive 
and inaccessible, and certainly 
greater expense is likely to be in- 
curred, and although the fan en- 
gineer may have satisfied himself as 
to the cause of the trouble, he often 
endeavors to overcome it by altering 
the speed of the fan. Such an ex- 
pedient saves initial cost only, and, 
as a rule, assuming that increase of 
speed has to be resorted to, shows 
up badly with regard to the running 
efficiency of the plant. 

(To Be Continued) 





Read every page in this issue. 
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To A void Beams and Other Obstructions, Stacks Must 
Often Be Made Oblong Instead of Cylindrical. 


Kothe Shows How Pattern for Oblong Fitting Is Made Similar 
to the One Used for a Cylindrical Stack, Covering It with a Cape. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 





OMETIMES a person meets 

with a problem where a stack 
goes up through a roof in an oblong 
shape, as shown in the plan. This 
is rarely met with, but will happen 
where structural beams or other ob- 
structions are of such a nature as 
to require the stacks to be made 
oblong rather than cylindrical. In 
that case we treat the oblong fitting 
the same as the round fitting, where 
R-S is the roof line and H-T is the 
height of the heel of collar. Then 


above this the cape is set so that 
snow and rain or dust cannot blow 
in. The plan shows how all sides 
are kept equally distant from the 
stack. 

We divide the outline of the plan 
in equal parts and draw lines to the 
center X which divides the inner 
curve in equal parts, as well as the 
outer one. 

We then erect lines from points 
5-4-3-2-1-2’-3'-4’ to the roof line 
as shown. 


We next pick the girths and set 
them off as in the pattern for throat 
and heel. Then drop stretchout lines 
and from each point in the roof line 
bring over points to cut off these 
lines of similar number, which gives 
the intersections for tracing the out- 
line of pattern as shown. 

In these collars standing seams 
are placed on the side, so that the 
collar can be put on in two pieces, 
otherwise it is difficult to set it in 
place, especially where the stack is 
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Pattern for Sheet Metal Smoke Stack Made Oblong Instead of Cylindrical Where It Passes Through Roof, in Order to 


Avoid Obstructions. 
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of any very great height. 

In laying out the pattern for the 
flange, we pick the girth from the 
roof line R-S, picking each space 
separately and setting it off ona line 
M-N. Then draw stretchout lines, 
and from each point in the plan, as 
1-2-3-4-5, bring over horizontal 
lines to cross these in the stretchout 
of a similar number, which gives the 
intersections for tracing the miter 
line. Of course, these same dis- 
tances can be transferred by means 
of dividers, picking the widths of 
plan and setting them on each side 
of the center line in the pattern. 

In setting out the pattern for the 
cape, we treat each as a half pitch 
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cover and fill in the rectangle be- 
tween. So we draw a line equal to 
o’-a’ and then square lines to X’-X” 
equal to X-U in elevation. With 
this radius and X’-X” as centers, 
describe the arcs. On these arcs 
step off the circumference and then 
add the flat side a-o and join all 
points with lines, thus the pattern 
is finished. 

In practical work this cape must 
also be put on in two pieces, so pro- 
vision must be made for a standing 
seam in two pieces and also for 
riveting the joints after they have 
been put in position. 

Edges for seaming or riveting 
must be allowed. 


Solution Of Employer-Employee Problem Lies 
With Employer, Leon B. Lanfrom Tells 
Wisconsin Sheet Metal Men. 


Capital And Labor Are Dependent Upon One Another—General 
Public Welfare Also A Factor Of Primary Importance. 


INCE the institution of the Fac- 

tory System in England and 
even prior to that the question of 
the rights of both labor and capital 
or employee and employer has been 
uppermost in the minds of at least 
the two principals in the case. The 
third party—the public—has not 
until recently been more than an un- 
interested though curious bystander, 
not recognizing that its interests and 
welfare were either favorably or 
adversely affected by the outcome 
of the duel. 

Leon B. Lamfrom, Milwaukee, 
made a very illuminating talk on the 
Present Labor Condition at the Mil- 
waukee convention of the Wisconsin 
Sheet Metal Contractors March 11 
and 12 which will prove extremely 
interesting. The address follows: 


_I have looked at the subject of rela- 
tions between employer and employee 
from the standpoint of economics, indus- 
trial life and law. And many years ago, 
when I was just beginning to practice 
law, I was called into a case in which 
we had extensive, vigorous and violent 
strike of shoe workers in Milwaukee. I 
remember distinctly of standing in front 
of one of the factories involved night 
after night and seeing no less than 5,000 
men congregated about that particular 
factory. It seemed strange to me then, 
as it would seem strange to me now, that 
m a community where law and order 


were supposed to function that sort of 
thing could exist, could be tolerated; it 
puzzled me, and it has always puzzled me, 
and from that time to this I have been 
steadily and consistently studying the re- 
lations of employers and employees, with 
the idea to see what in their relationship 
makes it possible for strikes of violence, 
lockouts of malice and turmoil of all 
kinds to occur in our industrial life and 
be tolerated by what I conceive to be the 
real party in interest—not the employers 
and the employees—but the public and 
those who are in favor of and who stand 
for fairness and for the enforcement of 
rights that are real and substantial, and 
law, which we ali conceive to be the ex- 
pression of the will of the people. 


Crucial Period of the Relationship 
Now Arrived At. 


In that respect I may say that in my 
judgment we have arrived at a crucial 
period in this relationship of employers 
and employees. It may not be so under- 
stood at the present time, but I think as 
the years roll by we will all come to un- 
derstand that we are at the present time 
in a transition period respecting this all- 
important subject. Now this subject is 
all-important, because in the contentment 
of the great masses of people in this 
country lies the road to happiness for 
most of us, and you never can have con- 
tentment in the large number of people 
unless you have satisfactory relations be- 
tween employers and employees. That re- 
lationship enters into the very warp and 
woof of our lives. If you look at the 
subject intensively you will see that it is 
responsible largely for the success of many 
and sundry politicians, in foisting upon 
the country many of the measures that 
we are now living under which restrict 
freedom and restrict legitimate progress 
in industry. It is with a population that 
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is discontented that you have a fertile 
soil for political, economic and industrial 
experiment, and experiment in govern- 
ment is always the beginning of the road 
to danger, disorder and disintegration. 
It would be absolutely impossible to 
foster upon the people of this land such 
restrictive measures as minimum wage 
hours, maximum hours, laws, and many 
others which may be mentioned which 
restrict the essential liberty of a man to 
contract with his fellowman, if it were 
not that there were something intrinsi- 
cally wrong in the soil which gives birth 
to these measures. 


With Employers Lies the Solution of 
the Problem. 


I said at the beginning that it always 
gave me great pleasure to talk to employ- 
ers on this subject, because I have al- 
ways been of the opinion and always will 
be of the opinion that with them lies the 
solution of these various problems which 
I shall call your attention to as I go 
ahead, more than to any other factor in 
industrial life. I may say that the pub- 
lic looks to the employers to solve these 
various problems which come up in this 
relationship, and I may say also that the 
public will solve them for you, as they 
have already begun to do, unless you 
solve them yourselves. You cannot look 
to the unconstructive leadership and the 
misguided theory of unfair labor organ- 
izations for the solution of these prob- 
lems, and you must look for their solu- 
tion to the intelligence, fairmindedness 
and cooperation of employers generally. 

During the war and immediately atter 
the war during the so-called boom days 
which followed the war, labor was able 
largely to dictate the terms of its em- 
ployment, wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions. It is easy to see why that was 
so. The country was buzzing along at 
a rapid rate from a manufacturing stand- 
point, and labor was needed, and needed 
badly, and it could therefore, dictate prac- 
tically its own terms. Then came the 
reaction, and we had an era of quite gen- 
eral unemployment; and there was foist- 
ed upon this country, in good spirit, 
with sincere intentions, a movement, so to 
speak, to liquidate labor. That went on 
to a certain point, and, with the inevitable 
action of the law of supply and demand, 
as I understand it, today that condition 
has been practically reversed again, and 
in certain lines at least labor is again able 
to dictate its terms to employers. Now 
as long as that economic tug-of-war goes 
on and you have at one time labor in 
ascendency and at another time employers 
in the ascendency, each to some extent at 
least—and I think we must confess the 
truth as well for employers as for em- 
ployees—trying in some instances to take 
unfair advantage of the other by reason 
of the necessities of the situation which 
confronts them, we are never going to 
have that essential element in our society 
here so necessary for the progress of 
this country along the right line, that is 
to say, industrial peace. 


Impossible to Say When Industrial 
Peace Will Come. 


To anyone who asks me when is in- 
dustrial peace going to come, when are 
there going to be no more violent strikes 
and no more violent labor disturbances, 
I can only say, I cannot answer you. But 
I can say, with you gentlemen and with 
your employers who are brothers in this 
situation throughout the United States, 
largely lies the solution. 
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Now when you examine into this re- 
lationship existing between an employer 
and an employee you get expressions 
from employers of many kinds as to 
their ideas about it. I happened to be 
attending a session of a committee at the 
last legislative session of the legislature 
of Wisconsin, at which some bill con- 
cerning bakers was up for hearing, and 
one of the employers got up and said, 
in substance, that if the employee did not 
like his work, did not like his job, did 
not like the surroundings, it was up to 
hitn to quit, that he had no vested right 
in his job, and that the state could give 
him no vested right in his job. There 
is some truth in that. And yet, I think 
that it fails to take into consideration a 
fundamental principle which we must rec- 
ognize if we are to clear the industrial 
atmosphere of strife and turmoil, and 
that is that after all, all that man prob- 
ably has—and that is true of the work- 
ingmen largely throughout the country— 
is his job, and it cannot be said with 
absolute truth at any time that that man 
has not some interest in his job, some 
right to his job, which he may legiti- 
mately serve by the right kind of tactics 
on his part; and if he thinks that his 
job can be made better, can be made 
safer, can be made more lucrative, can 
be made more beneficial to himself and 
his family that is dependent upon him 
for support, I take it no one here can 
gainsay that he has the right to invoke 
the arm of the state to support that po- 
sition. That attitude on the part of some 
employers that no man has a right to 
his job, that the employer is the dominat- 
ing factor in industrial life and. can tell 
the employee what to do and what not 
to do, when to do it and when not, and 
how to do and how not to do it, is the 
rock upon which industrialism in this 
country will some day go to pieces, un- 
less that Bourbon idea of employers is 
changed. 


Now I do not want to speak and I do 
not want you to get the idea that | speak 
from the standpoint of a person who has 
served employees. All the time that | 
have been engaged in this work I have 
served. employers. But I have served 
them in such a manner that I think I 
can confidently say they concede that I 
have gained not only their confidence, 
but the confidence of employees generally, 
at least to such an extent that but re- 
cently I was employed by two labor or- 
ganizations, although I am known as the 
attorney of the interests, so to speak, in 
this city to do some work for them in 
a matter which was perfectly legitimate. 
That I mention only because it shows 
just exactly what I am trying to drive 
home here, that if on the attitude or in 
the attitude of the employers is that es- 
sential fairness so necessary to every re- 
lationship you can expect a reasonable 
reciprocation from the employee. 


General Public Real Party Concerned 
in Labor Troubles. 


Now, in this relationship, as I started 
to say, there has been a change, and we 
are going through what I term the crucial 
period, and I think I can best describe 
this period in this manner: Before the 
coal strike of a few years ago, and the 
shopmen’s strike, the general public al- 


ways stood idly by while large labor 


disturbances between workingmen and 
their employers were going on. They 
did not understand up to a few years 
ago that they after all were the real 
party in interest; that any large indus- 


trial disturbance of any kind which 
throws men out of work or which has 
the effect of throwing men out of work, 
and which has the effect of closing down 
any industrial establishment of any con- 
sequence whatsoever is the loss not so 
much of the immediate parties to the 
controversy as it is to the economic life 
of the nation. There is no large strike 
or large labor disturbance or important 
labor disturbance that has ever taken 
place in this country the bill for which 
has not been paid in the ultimate by the 
public. The public came to understand 
this by reason of the coal strike and the 
shopmen’s strike, because it intimately 
affected the daily conveniences of their 
daily lives, and for the first time I think 
it was brought home to the large num- 
ber of people in this country that after 
all the public interest is and must be 
paramount to the interest of employers 
and employees in industrial strike. 

Now you are face to face with that 
condition. You may say, the public for- 
gets, it hears one thing, experiences one 
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thing today, and tomorrow it is out of 
its head; but that is not so as far as 
this subject is concerned. I do not think 
the public will ever forget. And ii it 
does try to forget, there are writers on 
this subject and propagandists on the 
subject that will never let them forget 
that after all they are most intimately 
concerned in so-called industrial warfare. 
That being the fact, the public being 
cognizant that they are after all the goat 
and the party in the center of these con- 
troversies, unless the opportunity which 
now presents itself to both employer and 
employee to change these relationships in 
a manner in which they should be changed, 
I will prophesy you that just as sure as 
tomorrow will follow today the question 
of industrial relationships will be taken 
in hand by the public in a manner that 
will be forcible and designed to bring 
about once and for all an end of indus- 
trial turmoil of large moment. That 
heing the case, and we being face to face 
with that situation, it behooves both em- 
ployers and employees to watch their 
step. 

Employers Can Do More Than Em- 
ployes Toward Ironing Out 
Difficulties. 

Employers can do a great deal more 
than employees, because after all is said 


and done, in the last analysis they are 
in power; they have the resources; they 
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have the intelligence; they can get the 
codperation. I am sorry to say that the 
workingmen of this country are to a 
large extent misled by labor organizers 
who often live miles and miles away 
from the scene, they do not understand 
local conditions, and who mislead and 
misdirect them. I want to say right now 
and here that we can never look for the 
solution of this problem—and it is a live 
one every minute of the day—by reason 
of anything that the labor unions can 
do to the situation. We all can recognize 
at once the right to organize; we all 
can recognize at once the right which 
flows from that, the right of collective 
bargaining ; but we never can, if we want 
to get to a solution of this problem, or 
an approach to a solution—it probably 
never will be entirely solved—recognize 
the right of outsiders, disinterested third 
parties, to dictate to us how much we 
should pay our men, how many hours 
we should work them, and under what 
conditions we should work them. So 
you cannot look for, much constructive 
aid in this situation to labor organiza- 
tions. But they are here. And I will 
say in passing, that they need no apology. 
They have done a great deal for the la- 
horing man. Misguided and misconceived 
as their attitude frequently is, and their 
actions more frequently are, they have 
done much to advance the progress of 
the workingmen, and need no excuse or 
justification for their existence. It is in 
the misguided leadership that they have 
gone wrong. And it is in the lack of 
intelligence of the workingman in rec- 
ognizing that misguided leadership that 
all the evils that have sprung from labor 
organization come. 

That being the case, and the public 
being on the outside, and being watch- 
ful, and not being able to expect much 
constructive aid from organized labor, it 
rests with the employers. 


Movement Toward Open Shop 


Progresses. 

Now as I said, after this general boom 
era, in which labor was so to speak in- 
flated, the deflation process started in, 
and there sprang up a movement, which 
was not a new movement, but a move- 
ment which gathered strength as it went 
on, and that was the so-called open shop. 
I have always felt, and I think I always 
will feel that in the open shop, the really 
honest open shop, will lie the solution, as 
nearly as possible, of doing away with 
the friction between those who nay for 
work and those who deliver services. No 
institution, however, if you can call it an 
institution, can be more abused than the 
open shop; no institution can react more 
unfavorably against employers than the 
open shop, if it is a non-union shop 
disguised and prated about in hypocriti- 
cal terms as an open shop. It has al- 
ways been the boast of employers; it has 
always been the boast of lawyers who 
argue these cases when they come up in 
court, that every man has a right to em- 
ploy whom he choses, and that should be 
the fundamental principle that governs 
employment relations. There is a corol- 
lary to that that is necessary in order 
to successfully and really establish open 
shop conditions, and that is, that it 1s 
equally true that if a man may employ 
whom he pleases an employer will not 
discriminate against a man simply be- 
cause he is a member of a labor organ- 
ization, which he has a right to be. Now 
you may say that such an. open shop can- 
not function; that you cannot have union 
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men and open shop men, or non-union 
men, as you would call them, working 
side by side. I can say to you that that 
is not so; that by confessing such a 
weakness you are merely playing into the 
hands of the leading labor organizations 
in this country, who say that the doc- 
trine of the open shop is not a real open 
shop, but stands only for the anti-union 
shop. I say that in every instance, and 
this is a practical suggestion, if you do 
not have the foremen of your depart- 
ments union men, because after all they 
owe allegiance to the union and have to 
have a special agreement with the union 
with regard to their foremanship, you 
can employ, without discrimination, with 
equal efficiency to your business, and with 
equal chances of industrial peace, side 
by side, both those men who do not 
chose, because they do not want to belong 
to unions, to belong to them, and those 
who do belong to them. And I. want 
to say to you right here and now that I 
believe that that proposition, when it is 
put into actual practice sincerely and 
honestly, will go far to solve all of the 
difficulties which arise out of this in- 
dustrial relationship. If, however, you 
conceive this open shop to be an anti- 
union shop, you are merely feeding the 
flames that are already burning, because 
it is the easiest thing in the world to 
obtain converts to labor unions when you 
tell men that after all those shops which 
claim to be open shops are anti-union 
shops and will not employ union men, 
when those men have driven into them 
the right which they absolutely have and 
which no one can gainsay them, to or- 
ganize. 


Maintain Organization Open to Union 
and Non-Union Men Alike. 


So, after all is said and done, and I 
could go into more detail, but I can only 
pass upon some of these more important 
points, on the high spots of them, in my 
judgment the solution of this problem 
is the maintenance of an organization 
which is open equally to those men who 
belong to labor organizations and those 
who do not belong to labor organizations, 
because in that way only can you have 
the equality which we ourselves are al- 
ways prating about and which belongs 
to American citizenship and to the peo- 
ple of this land. Now if you do not, 
what is going to happen? In the first 
place, this public is restless. We have 
had enough of restrictive legislation to 
show the tendency of the times. We 
have here in Wisconsin a regular factory 
for restrictive legislation. How does it 
come about? Cannot these men see that 
when you are forced to pay a minimum 
wage, that when you are forced to work 
no longer than a certain number of 
hours, that even though that may mean 
a certain amount of money in_ their 
pockets directly, just as sure as the sun 
rises in the East they have got to pay it 
out by reason of higher-priced products 
resulting from that kind of thing? But 
it 1s the discontent of men that allows 
them to be made the prey of argument 
which gets their votes for that kind of 
legislation. 


Industrial Disputes Cannot Be Regu- 
lated by Law. 


There is another phase of it. You 
cannot regulate industrial disputes by 
law. I have heard a great deal of di- 
versity of opinion among employers as 
to whether that would be a good thing. 
But it cannot be done in this country. 


There is no provision in our funda- 
mental law which will allow the state of 
Wisconsin to say to you or me, if we 
have a dispute with our men, that dis- 
pute must be submitted to compulsory 
arbitration and we must be bound by the 
findings of the arbitrators. The Supreme 
Court of the United States only recently 
said, in interpreting the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court Act, that that sort of thing 
could not be done in private industries 
not affected with the public use. So you 
cannot look for any solution there, even 
if you were to advocate the so-called 
compulsory arbitration of industrial dis- 
putes. And you look around and every 
avenue of thought and development is 
closed to do away with or to find a rem- 
edy for these things which hamper, in- 
right kind of* industrial development and 
the right kind of community happiness, 
and you come right back to the point 
from which you started, that the solu- 
tion of the problem lies with the men 
who are themselves active in the prob- 
lem, and that is you and your employes. 
You cannot expect, except in rare in- 
stances, leadership in that desired end 
of happiness from your employes; you 
must blaze the trail, you must cement 
the relationship, you must make your 
employes understand that you’ are 
equally necessary to each other. Where 
is the employer in this state, where is 
the employer in this country, or in the 
world over, that is sufficient to himself? 

Where is the man who, if placed upon 
a desert isle, with ten million gold dol- 
lars, could do. anything? Where is the 
employe that can do anything substan- 
tial for himself or his family without the 
capital to make that possible? In other 
words, you have an interweaving of the 
interests of employers and employes into 
an identity which cannot be separated, 
and it is an anomaly and an unusual con- 
dition that these two factors that go to 
make up our industrial life must be for 
the most part suspicious and distrustful 
of each other. 

Eliminate that, by showing in a con- 
structive way, to your employes that your 
prosperity is theirs, that your progress is 
their progress, that theirs vice versa is 
yours; show to them that you are not 
their natural-born eneriy, as _ labor 
unions, much to their detriment, teach 
them; show to these men that they can 
have confidence in you, that you are not 
after them to get the last drop of work 
out of them at the lowest possible wage; 
show to them that you do not discrim- 
inate when a man wants to belong to a 
labor organization which is a fair labor 
organization, that you will take him in 
your employment just as you will one 
who does not choose to belong to a labor 
organization; and in that way you can 
gradually, but surely, approach the time 
when the laboring man of this country 
will understand—and at that time they 
will get the solution of this whole prob- 
lem—as I said before, that you are not 
their natural-born enemy, nor are they 
yours, but that you both stand together, 
both necessary to each other to build up 
and conduct an enterprise; and in con- 
ducting and building up enterprises you 
conduct and build up a country, and you 
bring about that essential happiness*and 
content which never can come from any- 
thing else—not from law, not from or- 
der, not from anything in this world but 
the fact that the worker knows that he 
is safe in trusting his employer, and the 
employer knows that he is safe in trust- 
ing his workingmen. When you get to 
that point you have reached as nearly as 
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possible perfection in industrial rela- 
tionships, and we can look for the tear- 
ing down, just as it was built up, of all 
of this restrictive legislation which is 
today hampering laboring people and 
employers, and which has resulted from 
the fact that it has been taught to the 
laboring man that employers are their 
natural industrial enemies instead of their 
natural good, sincere friends. 


At the conclusion of his address 
a rising vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Lamfrom. 





Glad to Be of Help, Brother 
Biersach, But Thanks for 
Appreciation, Nevertheless. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The activities of a convention 
manager or chairman always close 
by felicitating with the participants, 
and your periodical generally con- 
tributes so largely to the success of 
our conventions, not only during 
the time of the convention but after 
the same by the publicity you give 
us ; therefore it devolves upon me as 
chairman to embrace this opportu- 
nity to express our sincerest thanks 
and appreciation for your kind co- 
operation, not only for the chairman 
but also the Board of Directors and 
the whole membership. 


May we have the pleasure of 
working together for our mutual 
benefit in the future as we have 
done in the past. 

Again, many thanks. 

Yours very truly, 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 

Association of Wisconsin. 

Pau L. Brersacu. 





Just Another Notch 
Toward Making the 
Opinion Unanimous. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Enclosed please find money order 
for $2.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

I find it impossible to get along 
without AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Yours truly, 
G. U. Binns. 

Columbus, Ohio. 





Whose fault is it when a new 
family comes to town and starts in 
to trade with your competitor in- 
stead of with you? 
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Would You Spend Five Hours Work for a 
500 Per Cent Return in Publicity > 


That's What Ralph W. Poe, Canton, Illinois, Got Out 
of His “Home Made’ Sheet Metal Booth Recently. 


LVE hundred per cent returns in 
publicity for each 10 cents spent 
on an exhibit recently staged in con- 
nection with the Home Products Ex- 
hibition is the way Ralph W. Poe, 
Canton, Illinois, characterizes a local 


' RALPH W. POE 


| 





exhibition staged in K. of P. build- 
ing, Canton, February 22 and 23, 
1924. 

As will be seen by accompanying 
illustration, the booth props were 


constructed from 3-inch conductor 








Sheet Metal Booth of Ralph W. Poe, 150 North Main Street, Canton, Illinois, 
Staged During Home Products Exhibit. 
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pipe and were run from the chimney 
top back to the wall, while the sides 
were filled in with galvanized sheets 
and coke tin, both being punched 
along the edges and wired to the 
conductor pipe. 

The illuminated sign was sus- 
pended from the cross bar of the 
conductor pipe between the chim- 
ney-topped pillars. The whole was 
made in Mr. Poe’s shop and was 
lighted by two 25-watt lamps. 

The booth props were very easily 
built. Three inch conductor pipe 
was run from the chimney tops back 
to the wall and the sides were filled 
in with galvanized sheets and coke 
tin plate. These were punched along 
the edges and wired to the conduc- 
tor pipe. 

Very little time was consumed in 
erecting the booth, the total for both 
erecting and dismantling being about 
five hours. Then, too, there was 
little or-no. waste, as the chimney 
tops were sold immediately after bee 
ing dismantled. 

The movement was sponsored by 
the Canton Community Club. Music 
and entertainment to draw the 
crowd was furnished by the club 
both during the afternoon and even- 
ing. 

This is a real inspiration to other 
sheet metal men who wish to create 
publicity for their businesses. 





Pennsylvania Auxiliary to Sheet 
Metal Contractors to Boost for 
National Convention. 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived from Oliver C. Brooks, Sec- 
retary of the Distributors’ Sales- 
men’s Auxiliary of Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

At a largely attended meeting of 
the Distributors’ and Salesmen’s 
Auxiliary, of the Pennsylvania 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Aldine Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, on February 15th, the fol- 
lowing resolution was introduced 
and unanimously passed. 

Inasmuch as the approaching con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors, to be 
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held at Washington, D. C., June 
17th to 20th, inclusive, will be of 
vital interest to all sheet metal work- 
ers in the United States and assist 
them in meeting their problems in 
their daily business : 

It is requested that the members 
of this Auxiliary suggest to all sheet 
metal contractors with whom they 
come in contact whether or not 
members of any Local, State, or Na- 
tional Association, that they en- 
deavor to attend this convention. 

It is the expressed wish of the 
committee having this Washington 
Convention in charge that all inter- 
ested parties be invited to attend, as 
the sessions promise to be full of 
important matters. 

It is further resolved, that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Sec- 
retary of each State Auxiliary As- 
sociation with the request that he 
spread the word to his Association. 

OLIvER C. Brooks, 
Secretary. 





Eprror’s Note.—tThis is a good 
idea, and no doubt the other state 
auxiliaries will follow the example 
of the Pennsylvania boys. 





Hall Advices Against Flat Seams 
When Laying Zinc Roofs. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Responding to the inquiry made 
on page 41 in the March 15th issue 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN by F. S. 
Martin relative to the cracking of 
a flat seam roof made of sheet zinc: 


The design of a zinc roof can 
avoid the necessity for a flat seam, 
and rather than to use flat seams, 
the lap seam design should be used 
and thereby allow a freedom of 
movement to the sheet due to ex- 
pansion from temperature changes. 

Placing sheets over a roof with 
sufficient slope and with sufficient 
allowance for a lap seam will pro- 
vide a practical and stable condition 
for the sheets, whereas, any con- 
finement of the sheet, such as a flat 
seam necessarily imposes, will limit 
the length of service of a zinc sheet 
—a service that could otherwise 
have been extended beyond the life 
of the supporting structure. 
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Every zinc sheet when in posi- 
tion on a roof should be in a state 
of equilibrium or rest, and placed 
so that it has a free condition for 
expansion movement. 

Yours respectfully, 
N. L. Hatt, 
Illinois Zinc Company. 


See That Your Fellow Sheet 
Metal Contractor Attends IIli- 


nois Convention with You. 





Even if they are not members of 
Locals or of the Illinois Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors, every 
man in the business is cordially in- 
vited to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Association, which is to 





Make Sure That Your Competitor 
Attends State Convention, Says 
Gus Hermsdorfer. 


be held in Peoria, April 9 and 10, 
with headquarters at the Jefferson 
Hotel, says Gus Hermsdorfer, the 
President, adding, “if you have to 
drag them along do it, but be sure 
that your competitor attends.” 





Old Man Carelessness Makes More 
Cripples Than Any Other Cause. 

The illustration herewith is repro- 
duced from the United Clan, the 
interesting house organ published by 
and for the employes of the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation, manufac- 
turers of Toncan metal, Berger steel 
ceilings, filing cases, desks, gutters, 
culverts, and other sheet metal prod- 
ucts. It is self-explanatory. 

We suggest that you cut it out, 
paste it on a heavy cardboard and 
hang it in a prominent place in your 
shop. You will save trouble and 
keep your employes from being hurt 
if they pay the proper attention to 
the cartoon. 

Vice-President George H. Charls, 
who, by the way, is one of 
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the really big men and at the same 
time a “real fellow,” has something 
to say about accidents and medical 
attention that is also worthy of note: 

“Anyone receiving . the slightest 
injury, even a scratch, has the privi- 
lege of the doctor’s and the nurses’ 
advice and service. In fact, it is the 
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Poster in United Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion Plants. 


duty of all to take care of such in- 
juries by reporting to the first aid 
stations promptly, where they will 
receive proper treatment and advice. 

“There have been a number of 
serious results, even loss of life, be- 
cause men did not report promptly 
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to the dressing stations. Just think 
of it—lives could have been saved if 
the injured had taken advantage of 
the hospital services provided in the 
plant. It is mighty hard to under- 
stand why any man should jeopar- 
dize his life when medical attention 
is always ready and a competent 
doctor and nurses provided to give 
quick aid. Dr. Shipley asks that 
each and every man receiving even 
the slightest injury report to the 
hospital promptly. Let every man 
remember this during 1924—don’t 
take a chance.”’ 





President F. Harrington Appoints 
Committees of Michigan Sheet 
Metal and Roofing Contractors. 


Secretary F. E. Ederle, of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Association, has for- 
warded the following list of the 
committee members appointed by 
President Floyd B. Harrington : 


Resolutions—E. H. Ward, Lan- 
sing; Charles Amann, Jackson, and 
W. J. Porter, Lansing. 

Auditing—Homer Brundage, Kal- 
amazoo ; Clarence’ Barck, Mt. Clem- 
ens, and Clarence Miller, Jackson. 


Membership—J. C. Stewart, 6001 
Lawton Street, Detroit; Nicholas 
Schwenter, 9357 Elsa Street, De- 
troit, and Charles Mumford, 925 
Stanley Avenue, Detroit. 

Place of Meeting—Antone Meu- 
lenberg, Kalamazoo; Albert Klopf, 
Saginaw, and John Darlington, Bat- 
' tle Creek. 

Nominations—William Schweit- 
zer, Edwin Sterner Company, Flint ; 
Chris Young, 5241 Wesson Avenue, 
Detroit, and Lon Shouldice, Battle 
Creek. 

Legislation—Joe Van Rossum, 
Grand Rapids; Evart Stadt, Grand 
Rapids, and John Sweet, 15 Shelby 
Street, Grand Rapids. 

Program—W. W. Candler, 551 
East High Street, Detroit; A. J. 
Berschbach, 2142 Gratiot Avenue, 
Detroit, and R. C. Mahon, 6540 St. 
Aubin Avenue, Detroit. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — Miles Hull, 
11703 Kercheval Avenue, Detroit. 

Architectural Service Boa rd— 
Lon Shouldice, Battle Creek, Chair- 


man; Chris Young, Detroit; Fred 
Cox, Grand Rapids; James Vander 
Waals, Grand Rapids; Louis Oeh- 
ring, 622 East Fort Street, Detroit ; 
A. B. Lewless, Saginaw, and F. E. 
Ederle, Secretary. 





Hussie Returns from Denver Where 
He Assisted in Reorganizing 
Local Sheet Metal Association. 
John H. Hussie, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, has returned from Denver, 
Colorado, where he went to assist 
in the reorganization of the Denver 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 




















John H. Hussie. 


tion. He met with a very cordial 
welcome. He says that we may now 
look for a very strong local associa- 
tion in that locality. 

The officers of the Denver Local 
Association are: President, C. A. 
McFarland, 1448 Blake Street ; Sec- 
retary, E. O. Palmer, 303 16th 
Street; Treasurer, our old friend 
Colonel Michael. 





This Man Borrowed Money 
to Establish Credit. 


A certain manufacturer went to 
his bank and obtained a loan of 
$5,000 which he immediately depos- 
iteé in another bank and has not 
made the slightest use of.it. On the 
day that his note comes due, he will 
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pay it. Then in a few months, he 


‘ may do the same thing over again— 


borrow money that he doesn’t need. 
He calls these his practice loans. 
“During prosperous times,” he says, 
“it is easy to borrow money, and | 
like to carry on a little educational 
campaign with my bank to show 
them I am prompt about meeting 
obligations and to get them into the 
habit of letting me have money 
when I want it. Then when dull 
times come, and I have to borrow 
money, I can get it.” 








= 





Notes and Queries 











Repairs for “Baltic” Cream Separator. 
From Fraley and Hixson, Albion, Iowa. 

Will you kindly inform us where 
we can secure repairs for the “Bal- 
tic” cream separator? 


Ans.—From the manufacturers, 
Empire Cream Separator Company, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Junk Copper and Brass. 


From H. F. Schoppe and Sons, Jefferson, 
Iowa, and from Russell and Son; 
Fayette, Ohio. 

Please inform us who buys junk 
copper and brass. 

Ans.—Argo Iron and Metal Com- 
pany, 1662 Elston Avenue; Berk- 
son Brothers, 1446 Blu e Island 
Avenue; Burnstein and Skidmore, 
2101 Loomis Street; H. Kramer 
and Company, Loomis and 2lst 
Place, and Western Metal Com- 
pany; all of Chicago, Illinois. 

Tin Tubing. 


From M. L. Fox, Columbiaville, Michi- 
gan. 


Please advise where I can secure 
4-inch seamless tin tubing, 1 and 2 
inches in length. 

Ans.—Raymond Lead Works, 
735 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Telescope Steel Brushes. 


From Standard Furnace and Supply 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Will you kindly tell us who man- 
ufactures the No. 30 Telescope Steel 
Brushes ? 


Ans.—These are known as the 


' Telescopic Fly Swatters, and are 


manufactured by The Swatter Com- 
pany, 133 Stewart Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 








Play ““"!! You're Out of the “Game” at First Unless You 
Enter It With Good Window Displays. 


Here’s How H. F. Westcott and John P. Niemi Open the 
Sporting Season for I. E. Swift Company, Houghton, Michigan. 


T IS only a short time now until 

baseball goods will be in demand. 
The sporting section of every news- 
paper is filled with glowing accounts 
of the progress being made by the 
various big league teams in the 
southern climes where they have 
been in training for some time. 





enameled white and 
placed on a background of grass 
green, bordered with artificial red 
poppies and green leaves. Upon 
this fish baskets, tennis rackets and 


display was 


bristol rod advertising matter were 
placed. These advertisements were 
framed with web fish basket straps. 


game bags were placed against the 
platform. 

The floor, which was covered with 
apple green crepe paper, displayed 
hshing rods, reels, lines, baits, min- 
nows, hooks, hunting coats and ad- 
vertising matter and many small but 
related articles. 
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Sporting Goods Window Display Arranged by H. F. Westcott and John P. Niemi for I. E. Swift Company, Houghton, 


The publicity given any sport 
through the sporting section of the 
newspapers is of inestimable value 
to the local dealer and he should 
take full advantage of it. 

The accompanying window dis- 
play has some excellent pointers for 
the local dealer. The description is 
as follows: 

The wooden lattice work of this 


Michigan. 


The center background was apple 
green crepe paper; on this a body 
protector, baseball mitts, 
masks, bats, balls, fishing lines and 
nets were arranged. 


gloves, 


An elevated platform, twenty 
inches high, covered with grass 


green crepe paper, displayed tennis 
rackets, tennis balls, baseballs and 
gloves; baseball bats, gloves and 


To Settle All These Questions at 
New Orleans Hardware Meet- 
ing Will Require a Lot of Work. 
The following list of questions 
which are to come up before the 
joint convention of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers and the Ameri- 


can Hardware Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in New Orleans, April 8, 
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9, 10 and 11, at Hotel Roosevelt, 
has been sent out by Secretary F. D. 
Mitchell, in order that the members 
may prepare themselves to discuss 
them in the most efficient manner, 
with all the necessary data on hand: 

List of Topics to Be Discussed. 

The Value and Progress:of Sim- 
plification. 

Is Decimal Pricing and Packing 
Economical ? 

What Conditions, if Any, Justify 
Cancellations ? 

Is the Guarantee of Goods a 
Sound Business Policy? 

Sales Promotion Through Manu- 
facturers’ Missionaries. 

What Will Be the General Busi- 
ness Conditions for the Next Six 
Months? 

Should Not All Hardware Job- 
bers Be Technically Equipped to 
Bid on Blue-Print Jobs? 


Does Any Trade Condition Jus- 
tify a Non-Observance of Cash Dis- 
count Terms? 

Are Price Guarantees in Mill 
Supply Industry Desirable from an 
Economic Standpoint? 

Are Resale Prices Desirable from 
the Viewpoint of the Manufacturer, 
Dealer and Consumer ? 

In What, if Any, Circumstances 
Should the Manufacturer Pay 
Freight ? 

What Is the Effect of Direct 
Shipments on the Manufacturer and 
on the Distribution System? 

Are Jobber and Dealer Stocks 
Too Low to Render Proper Service 
to the Consumer ? 

How May the Manufacturer De- 
velop an Increased Market for 
Sporting Goods? 

How Can the Manufacturer Help 
the Jobber in Reducing the Carry- 
Over of Seasonable Goods? 


Hamp Williams Reviews His Progress Before 
Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Men. 


President National Retail Hardware Association 
Gives Rousing Talk on Value of Organization. 


HE following address was de- 
‘livered by Hamp Williams, Ht 
Springs, Arkansas, President Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
before the Pennsylvania & Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association : 
Organization, by Hamp Williams. 


The main points of success in a retail 
hardware business lies in the organiza- 
tion—the supervisor, the buyer, sales- 
men, stock clerks, and delivery boys—the 
men who do the work make success if 
properly organized. 

The railroad trains in this country are 
not run by the stockholders, but by hired 
men thoroughly organized and trained. 

The largest banking institutions in this 
country are successfully operated by men 
employed by the directors to do the work 
and by experienced men who can be 
trusted. 

Most of us who are in the retail hard- 
ware business were once hired men. I 
was, and worked for one firm, Hudgins 
Brothers, at Dallas, Arkansas, eignt 
years, beginning at $12.50 per month. 

The late E. C. Simmons was once a 
clerk in a hardware store and he was one 
of the most successful hardware mer- 
chants this country has ever known. His 
power lay in organization. He was a 
large dealer and yet he knew how to suc- 
cessfully run a small retail hardware 
store. He was my friend and constant 
adviser from the time I started in busi- 
ness in 1896 up to his death. 


Charles R. Flint once asked Mr. Car- 
negie, when he learned that Mr. Schwab 
was receiving a salary of one million 
dollars a year, how he could afford to 
pay his men so well. Carnegie replied: 

“1 can’t afford to pay them any other 
way. You see, most men refuse to give 
theit junior a chance to show their abil- 
ity. I make my juniors use their brains. 
I crowd responsibility on a man as fast 
as he can take it... ” 

“Don’t you find it hard to hold a top- 
notch subordinate to you?” Mr. Flint 
asked. 

“T don’t hold a top-notch man subor- 
dinate,” Carnegie replied. “If I did he 
would either leave me or he would cease 
to be a top-notcher. 

“T pay him what he’s worth and then 
I let him earn it by running his own re- 
sporsibilities. That’s the only way to 
handle anybody, whether he is a $10-a- 
week clerk or a $3,000-a-day manager. 
Most people make the mistake of med- 
dling too much with their assistants.” 

Mr. Flint said: “As long as the juniors 
don’t make any serious mistakes, that’s 
all right.” 

“How else is a man going to learn 
than by making mistakes?” asked Car- 
negie, who believed that a man learned 
more from a few hard knocks than any 
other way.” 

Carnegie said: “Take from me every- 
thine—ships, railroads, mines, money— 
but leave me my organization and in two 
years I will regain what I have lost.” 

“To build and then preserve an organ- 
ization intact is one of the keynotes of 
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successful business—to preserve it intact 
during duli seasons is one of the great 
problems of business.” 

When we had a fire in Hot Springs in 
1905 I lost everything but my organiza. 
tion. I stretched a tent and held my 
men, paying them their regular salaries 
until I could resume business. I did the 
same thing when my store burned in the 
general conflagration in 1913. 

If it were not for the hired men, we 
would not have any policemen nor any 
firemen in this country. Are they to be 
trusted? 

Hired men and women are running 
this country, and none of them will work 
without pay, and some won't work for 
pay. If my business is a success, I must 
trust others to run it, and I do. After 
I had reached my limit of endurance jn 
the early days of my hardware business 
I employed a man to help me. When 
the business got to where we both could 
not handle it, I hired another, and on: 
and on until the business got to be a 
burden to me; in other words, I had 
reached my capacity. All this time I was 
in the lead, but I learned who was my 
close second, the man nearest to me was 
put in front to take my place, then an- 
other and on until I had four who were 
made profit-sharers and managers, each 
of whom I thought at least twenty-five 
per cent my equal. It took four to fill 
my place as I estimated, but found later 
that I had underestimated their ability 
and overestimated my own. 

I did not fall in behind, but did step 
to cne side, leaving an open track for 
theni, and today we have more than forty 
men under our supervision. 


Men Not All Equal in Capacity. 


Some men have a greater capacity than 
others, but we all have our own limits. 
I am confident when my annual sales in 
Ho: Springs reached $100,000 that was 
my limit, and if I had undertaken single- 
hanced to have increased that business 
to where it is today, would have made a 
miserable failure. 

I incorporated the business in 1906, 
sold each of the four profit sharers one 
share of stock, made one Vice-President, 
one Secretary and Treasurer, and the 
other two Directors. They were not 
partners, but stockholders in the corpora- 
tion. They never invested any money, 
therefore I received all the dividends 
and they received in cash each year their 
part of the net profits in addition to their 
salaries. They were tied in for one year 
and so was I if everything was satis- 
factory to me, which it was agreed 
should be. My decision is final in all 
things pertaining to the business. 

I have been in the retail hardware bus- 
iness in Hot Springs continuously for 
twer.ty-eight years the first of this month. 
My entire capital invested in that busi- 
ness was $775, and now it is $200,000, be- 
sides the dividends which I have received 
each year and invested outside the busi- 
ness. My first year’s sales were $6,000. 
I did practically all the work and walked 
to and from my home in the country, 4 
distence of two miles, during the entire 
year. Turned capital eight times during 
that year. The combined sales of this 
past year 1923 were more than $700,- 
000, almost 120 times greater sales than 
the first year, and not 25 per cent of my 
time was employed in directing the bust- 
ness. 

I want you to understand I am not 
trying to convince you that my plan 1s the 
only one to success. There are many 
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others which you may get by reading the 
hardware journals, attending conventions 
and hearing successful plans discussed 
by cthers, but without a good organiza- 
tion we cannot build a very large Lusi- 
ness. If organization has made a suc- 
cess of my business, why will it not 
make a success of yours? 





Underwriters Salvage Company to 
Sell at Public Auction, Salvage of 
P.GF.Corbin, Chicago, April 2-3. 


The salvage of P. and F. Corbin 
will be sold on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 2nd and 3rd, by 
the Underwriters’ Salvage Com- 
pany, an insurance organization, at 
319 South Desplaines Street. 


This stock has been more or less 


water damaged, but the company 
states that a great part of it is in 
criginal containers and in especially 
fine condition for a salvage stock. 

It consists of a $150,000 value of 
locks and builders’ hardware. Full 
lines of cylinder, spring and tumbler 
locks and lock sets. 

It is said that the stock will be 
put up in lots so as to enable anyone 
to have an opportunity to buy. 

This sale is especially interesting, 
coming as it does at the opening of 
the building season. 

Circular of details can be had by 
writing the Salvage Company at 
771-775 West Jackson Street, Chi- 
cago. 


Secretary Treasurer Dietz Reports Good Year 
for Nebraska Retail Hardware Association. 


Association Has 794 Paid-Up Members, 
52 Honorary and 177 Associate Members. 


HE following report is that of 

George H. Dietz, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Nebraska Retail 
Hardware Association, made at the 
convention of the association recent- 
ly held at Lincoln, Nebraska : 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 


The Secretary and Treasurer’s report 
is probably the most uninteresting fea- 
ture of a convention program, therefore, 
we shall eliminate as many of the mo- 
notonous figures as possible in a brief 
summary of the year’s activities. The 
certified auditor’s report of the past year 
shows the best financial condition of any 
in the history of the Association. This 
report is now in the hands of your audit- 
ing committee and may be inspected by 
any of our members upon request. 


Status of Membership. 


At the annual meeting a year ago we 
reported 770 members in good standing, 
members holding receipts for 1922 dues ; 
during 1923 sixty-five new members were 
added, making a total membership of 835 
for the year. From this number forty- 
one memberships were canceled for the 
following reasons: Fifteen for non- 
payment of 1923 dues; twenty sold or 
closed out, discontinuing business en- 
tirely; four failed and two burned out, 
leaving 794 members holding receipts for 
1923 dues, or a net gain of twenty-four 
members for the year, the largest paid-up 
membership in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Seven failures were reported 
last year as against four this year, and 
four burned out last year, compared to 
two during 1923. We hope that condi- 
tions will be such by next year that both 
of these unfortunate occurrences may be 
omitted. 

Our Association also has fifty-two 
honorary and 177 associate members in 


good standing. Seventy-two transfers of 
regular memberships were recorded dur- 
ing the year, which, of course, did not 
affect our membership count. During 
1923 the grim reaper laid a heavy hand 
on our Association in the removal by 
death of ten of our valued members, as 
follows: T. R. Callan, Odell; J. J. Cas- 
sell, Edgar; T. F. McKillip, Cambridge; 
Fred Dietz, Seward; G. F. Goehner, 
Seward; H. G. Markel, Nebraska City; 
George Gishpert, Randolph; C. B. Diehl, 
Stratton; Mr. Torrell, Sr., Wahoo, and 
Jerome Sharp, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Business Very Good. 


Business as a whole in the retail hard- 
ware business has shown improvement 
since a year ago, and the prospects for 
1924 are more promising. Sales volume 
has slightly increased in many sections 
in spite of the fact that there has been a 
general tendency among our members 
toward a more definite credit policy and 
the courage to enforce credit terms. 


The year 1923 was a hustler in almost 
every line; merchants and manufacturers 
cut operating costs and put more steam 
into selling. So universal has been this 
practice, so widespread has been the re- 
duction of unessential expenses, so thor- 
ough has been the sales effort that busi- 
ness, with a few exceptions, has been 
good and it has been sound. What has 
been done so successfully in 1923 can be 
done even better in 1924. Not all the 
possible reductions in the cost of doing 
business has yet been effected. Still 
more and better selling efforts can be 
made. Business is slowly but surely 
finding the straight road to prosperity. 
All we need to do is to keep in the mid- 
dle of the road, to do more and better 
those things which were our salvation 
last year. 

As an Association it has been gratify- 
ing to note a growing tendency among 
our members to avail themselves of the 
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different services offered through the 
state and national association. 


Collection Service Department. 


A new department has just recently 
been added to assist members in collect- 
ing customers’ accounts. This depart- 
ment is intended to replace in a measure 
the many alleged collection agencies 
whose plan.of operation and general bus- 
iness policy has been very unsatisfac- 
tory to many of our members. If we 
can be of any service to you along this 
line, write our office for listing blanks 
and further information, or take it up 
with our field man the next time he calls. 


Our office has been supported in a 
splendid manner by the national head- 
quarters, which is now located at 130 
West Washington Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and we feel sure that through 
their efforts in devising better account- 
ing methods and other helps, many of 
our members are in a safer position 
financially than ever before. Last year 
through the national office we mailed to 
each of our members a schedule for a 
business survey, to which only thirty- 
nine members responded. The schedule 
for 1923 has already been mailed and is 
now in your possession, and while we 
realize that in many instances, on ac- 
count of inadequate store records or lack 
of a proper accounting system, it will 
be impossible to make a return, yet there 
are many who have the records to prop- 
erly fill out the schedule and it is to 
these that we appeal in getting a repre- 
sentative number of returns to make a 
creditable tabulation. 


Right here we want to assure you that 
your confidence in submitting these inti- 
mate details of your business will not be 
abused. 


Amendment to By-Laws. 


At a meeting of our executive board 
February 9th, dealing principally with 
the elements of growth, progress and 
general betterment of the Association, 
certain amendments to our by-laws were 
proposed to include a Second Vice- 
President, who with the First Vice- 
President would hereafter compose part 
of the membership of the Board of Di- 
rectors. This amendment will be ex- 
plained further in detail before being 
submitted for your adoption or rejec- 
tion. 

During the last session of the legis- 
lature, matters of legislation in which 
our members might be interested were 
handled through an affiliation with sev- 
eral other state trade organizations, fur- 
ther details of which will be given at 
this session by the chairman of our leg- 
islative committee, S. A. Sanderson, who 
was generous with his time and tireless 
in his efforts to see that the work was 
effective of satisfactory results. The 
revised membership directory for 1924 
is compiled and will be ready for mailing 
within the next two days. We believe its 
appearance and contents will please you. 
In this publication are included adver- 
tisements of many of the largest and 
most successful manufacturers and job- 
bers, whose catalogs and price lists 
would be a valuable asset to your files. 
You will find this directory a handy ref- 
erence throughout the year and should 
be kept in a convenient place for future 
use. 

Requests for space at the exposition 
far exceeded the supply, making it neces- 
sary to return the belated contracts. In 
recognition of this splendid spirit of co- 
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Operation by manufacturer and jobber we 
should visit each exhibit and be as lib- 
eral with our orders as consistent with 
our requirements. Whether or not you 
are personally interested in every exhibit, 
we shall appreciate it if you will concede 
this courtesy and grant each exhibitor an 
opportunity to explain and show his line. 
Distribution. 

Since distribution is one of the most 
important problems now before the pub- 
lic and because it so vitally concerns the 
hardware business, the subject was the 
major theme of the convention. Through 
constructive discussions we tried to de- 
velop sane answers to this and kindred 
questions. 

Every hardware dealer has lent his 
assistance in the solution of these prob- 
lems by taking an active part in the dis- 
cussions. 

We thank you for the loyal support 
given our office the past year and the 
courtesies extended to Mr. Bennett dur- 
ing his visits at your store. 





Tourists Tickets Only to Be Used 
by Hardware Men Going to 
New Orleans Convention. 

F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, announces that 
as a result of conferences with the 
passenger agents of several inter- 
ested railroads, it has been decided 
not to attempt to use for the New 
Orleans convention any other class 
of reduced rate tickets than “tour- 
ists’” tickets. 

These tickets permit stop-overs 
and a return by another route than 
that used in going, and are there- 
fore especially desirable to those 
who plan to use either the going or 
returning journey for business pur- 


poses. 





Selling Should Be Done 
on a Need Basis. 


There must be a desire for an 
article before it is bought. There 
are three reasons for buying: De- 
sire for the article, price and the 
need for it. The wanting of an arti- 
cle and the need of it are not always, 
though they are generally identical. 
The price of the thing is usually the 
determining cause. 

In selling electric utilities, desire, 
need and price are strong reasons. 
It is best to sell on a need basis. 
The fact that a thing is necessary is 
the best argument in its favor. The 
shrewd manufacturer and dealer 
knows that trade is best built up 


through satisfaction. People come 
back to buy because they know and 


like the things sold them. 











Coming Conventions 











New Jersey State Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association Convention, 
Trenton, New Jersey, April 1 and 2. 
Secretary, A. B. Friedberg, 10 Jelin 
Street, New Brunswick. 


Spring Convention of American Hard-- 


ware Manufacturers’ Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 1924. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary- Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Annual Convention of Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, April 8, 9, 10 
and 11, 1924, at Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. John Donnan, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Room 821, American 
National Bank Building, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, April 9. Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans. R. P. Boyd, Secre- 
tary, R. F. D. 4, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, IIli- 
nois, April 9 and 10, 1924. Fred C. 
Gross, Secretary, 219 South Fifth Street, 
Quincy, Illinois. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association Convention, Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, April 16 and 
17, 1924. Allen W. Williams, 52 West 
Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 


Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 22 and 23, 1924. John B. Fehlig, 
Secretary, 528 Delaware Sreet, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Metal Branch of National Hardware 
Association, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, May 9 and 10, 1924. W. 
H. Donlevy, Chairman, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas, May 12, 13 and 14, 1924. C. L. 
Thompson, Secretary and _ Treasurer, 
Canyon, Texas. 

National Association of Stove Man- 
ufacturers, Hotel Astor, New York 
City, May 14 and 15, 1924. Allen W. 
Williams, Temporary Secretary, 52 
West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee. 
Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta. 

National Retail Hardware Association 
Congress, San Francisco, California, 
June 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1924. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
Convention, Wrightsville Reach, North 
Carolina, June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. 
Dixon, Secretary- Treasurer, 717-718 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Convention National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States, Raleigh Hotel, 12th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., June 17, 18, 19 and 20. Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofin 
Contractors’ Outing to Quebec, July 
19 to 26, 1924. Frank E. Ederle, See 
retary, 1121 Franklin Street, S. RF 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. : 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Ag. 
sociation, Southern Hotel, Columbus 
Ohio, July 22 to 24, 1924. George F 
Mooney, Secretary, 213 First National 
Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania & Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, February 16 to 20, 1925 
at Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary. , 


Retail Hardware Doings | 


Colorado. 

C. A. Brannaman has disposed of his 
interest in the Johnstown Hardware and 
Implement Company at Johnsown to 
J. A. Ferguson of Loveland. 

After being closed two months for 
remodeling, the Drake Hardware Com- 
pany of Boulder has opened, and here- 
after will be known simply as “Drake's,” 

Illinois. 

F. M. Gilbert and Son have purchased 
the hardware business of F. C. Harris 
in the Jacobs Block, Polo. 

Indiana. 

Joseph Colbert has sold his hardware 
business at 505-507 North Main Street, 
South Bend, to E. S. Addison. Mr. 
Colbert will retain the plumbing and 
heating department. 

Iowa. 

John C. Slaboch of Cedar Rapids has 
purchased the Schmidt Hardware Com- 
pany stock at Marshalltown. 

O. A. Harper is now a half owner in 
the hardware store of Ernest P. Bailey 
at Fairfield. The new firm is known as 
Bailey and Harper Hardware. 

The O’Dea Hardware and Paint Com- 
pany has bought the stock of the Lock- 
ard Hardware Company, 609 Grand Ave- 
nue, Des Moines. 

Kansas. 

At Lincoln, V. T. Eckart sold the 
Farmers Cash Hardware to Joe Stuive 
of Sylvan Grove. 

Kentucky. 

Evarts Hardware and Furniture Com- 
pany of Evarts has been incorporated 
with a capital of $11,000. Incorporators 
are: J. Marsh Gibson, Gwyn R. Gibson 
and M. Brandenburg. 

Louisiana. 

Sidney Naccari and Fred Hagstette 
have opened an up-to-date hardware store 
at 1470 North Broad Street, New Or- 
leans, to be known as the Hagenac 
Hardware Store. 

Michigan. 

E. W. Klatt and Bert Hornstra have 
purchased the Hillman Hardware Store 
at Coopersville. 

Pennsylvania. 

The American Hardware Company 
has opened for business at 14 East First 
Street, Franklin. 

Washington. 

J. D. Reed, who has _ been employed 
for several years in the Chadwick Hard- 
ware store at Colfax, has purchase 
the stock and lease, and is now running 
the store on his own account under the 
name of J. D. Reed Hardware. 
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The Stove Buyer Is to Blame, as a Class, for 


AMERICAN 


High Prices, Says Successful Manufacturer. 


Not All of Them, but Too Many, Waste the Time of the Travel- 
ing Salesman and Thereby Add Unnecessarily to Cost of Ranges. 


HEN Mr. Roberts, the suc- 

cessful stove manufacturer, 
was discussing the situation in the 
stove and range business, as_ re- 
ported on pages 33 to 35 in the 
March 22nd issue of AMERICAN 
ArTISAN, he mentioned that there 
were two factors which militated 
against a reduction in selling costs, 
but while he indicated what they 
were, he did not at that time go into 
detail as to just what he meant, so 
after the discussion had been broken 
up by Smith, Dickson and King 
leaving for the sample room, the 
writer asked Mr. Roberts what the 
two factors were, and the following 
is the gist of his reply: 

Mr. Roperts: “One of the rea- 
sons for our heavy selling costs is 
the disinclination of the average 
stove retailer to make up his mind, 
one way or the other, about buying, 
both as to the line and as to the 
quantity. Our men have to spend 
altogether too much time waiting 
the convenience of the average 
buyer. It is safe to say that if 
buyers would cooperate with our 
salesmen and those of other con- 
cerns who call on them, only to a 
small extent, at least one-third of 
the salesmen’s time would be saved, 
which at the present time means a 
saving of close to $10.00 a day, 
figuring in his salary and cost of 
travel. Say that he is out only 150 
days in the year, and you have a sav- 
ing of $1,500 per year for every 
man on the road. If he sells 1,000 
ranges he will be doing fairly well, 
so that on that item alone we could 
lop off $1.50 per range. 

“Then there is the matter of sea- 
sonal business. It is necessary for 
us to maintain a corps of salesmen 
all the year around, but for nearly 
four months their sales on the road 
frequently fail to pay their expenses 
on the road, because: ‘the retailer is 
hot yet ready.” Too many of them 
are unwilling to place orders until 


they absolutely have to have the 
ranges. For example, in September, 
October and November we are 
usually flooded with rush mail or- 
ders, which could just as well have 
been placed earlier with the sales- 
men. 

“These rush orders cost consider- 
ably more to get ready for shipment, 
and very often we have no more 
than shipped a half dozen ranges 
when in comes another rush order 
for two or three. 

“Do not misunderstand me, how- 
ever. We are glad to have our cus- 
tomers send us orders by mail, but 
they ought to use better judgment, 
for it does not cost very much more 
to ship nine ranges than six, but if 
you have to make two shipments of 
them the cost of handling is almost 
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twice as large. Pretty close to an- 
other dollar and a half. 

“And, of course, the retailer is the 
one who must stand this extra ex- 
pense. 

“Here is another proposition : 

“In order to keep our manufac- 
turing force up to the fullest pos- 
sible efficiency we must keep our 
plant running during the months 
when orders are not coming in. We 
must store great quantities of ma- 
terial, for which we must borrow 
money to pay in order to get the 
discounts and to maintain our 
credits. We must also store large 
numbers of stoves and ranges- 
made up on the supposition that 
when the season comes the rush or- 
ders will arrive. That also means 
extra cost, because of the 
handling. 

“It is safe to say that if retail 


extra 


stove merchants would get down to 
brass tacks on their buying we 
could shave off at least five dollars 
on every range, and that certainly 
is worth while.” 


New Range of Michigan Stove Company 
Revolutionizes Electric Cooking. 


Not Expected to Replace Gas, but to Fill a Field of Their 
Own, Where Abundant Water Power but No Gas Is Available. 


HE announcement has just 

been made by The Michigan 
Stove Company, makers of the Gar- 
land line of cooking and heating ap- 
pliances, that it has started produc- 
tion of a new electric range. It is 
said to be a distinct departure in 
design and construction from any 
other electric range. 

The most important feature of 
this new range is the entirely new 
type of cooking elements it contains. 
These are so fast that they become 
red hot almost instantly, it is stated, 
that the range cannot be shorted or 
burned out by coming in contact 
with metal or water. The temper- 
ature of one of the metals has been 
maintained at red heat for more 
than 6,000 hours during the past two 
years, without showing any sign of 
deterioration. Cooking vessels rest 
directly upon the heated cooking 


metals or burners, which enables 
this range to give the cooking effi- 
ciency of a red hot stove. 

The oven also is constructed along 
unique lines. It is lined with 
“Monel” metal, which is one of the 
greatest heat resisting metals 
known; it will not warp or rust. 

In announcing the new range, L. 
B. Young, General Manager of the 
Michigan Stove Company, said: 

“It is to be distinctly understood 
that we do not expect these electric 
stoves to replace gas. Electric 
ranges fill a special field of their 
own; they are primarily used in 
communities where gas is not avail- 
able, and in communities supplied 
by water power, where the electric 
unit rate is less than 5 cents per kilo- 
watt, and in certain instances where 
electrical cooking is desired. 

“Our experience has been, hereto- 
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fore, that the maintenance costs of 
electric ranges have been altogether 
too high. This, according to tests 
we have been able to make, has been 
overcome in our new construction.” 





Educating the Prospect to 

Know What to Expect from Dem- 

onstration He Is Asked to View. 
The Goshen, Indiana, Times a 

short time ago carried an advertise- 

ment of the Atz Furniture Company 

which called attention to a special 
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appeal is contained in the ad no mat- 
ter whose purpose it is to serve. 
It is an appeal to human curiosity, 
together with an avenue leading to 
the arousing of interest and creat- 
ing a desire to possess the stove. 
And after all, what is the purpose of 
advertising if not that? 

Here they have catalogued in the 
shortest possible phraseology nu- 
merous advantages to be gained 
through the ownership of the stove. 
They have appealed to the sense of 


cleanliness, the artistic sense, the 


a OO SEL OO. en, 


“Special Free Demonstration | 


























Come and see this stove in operation. 
ance will readily convince you of it’s merit. 


Atz Furniture Company 


Phone 1015 
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“The Only Soft Coal Base 


Burner” 


A Retort Means: 

Less Dirt— 

No Clinkers—— 

A Cheerful Fire— 

Smooth Feed Down— 

A Large Saving In Fuel— 
Satisfactory Floor Heating— 
A Stove of Beauty. 


“Furniture of Quality” 
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For 10 Days Only, 
Starting Tomorrow 


RETORT 
Is 


Saas 
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It’s perform- 


219 S. Main St. 
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A Successful Method of Advertising a Special Free Retort Stove Demonstration. 


free demonstration of Retort heat- 
ing stoves. Just why a furniture 
dealer and not a hardware man was 
selling the stoves we are not in a 
position to say. 

However much this may grieve 
us, we nevertheless cannot overlook 
the fact that the fundamental human 





sense of economy and the desire for 
satisfaction. 

They speak of a special demon- 
stration by which means they hope 
to be able to prove to their prospec- 
tive customers that the article which 
they are offering will do the things 
that are claimed for it. 
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This type of advertising certainly 
could put the customer under: no 
obligation ; therefore, when he pre- 
sents himself for the demonstration, 
true salesmanship and nothing. else 
but will ‘create the sale. 





Curious Spanish Heating Con- 
trivances Prove Too Competitive 
for Imported Fire Boxes. 

Artificial heat is necessary six 
months in the year in Northern and 
Central Spain, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce 
from the office of the American 
Commercial Attache, Madrid. Coal 
costs $20 a ton, wood is too costly 
to burn, and the favorite heating 
apparatus is the salamander, which 
may be best described as a closed 
grate with an asbestos or glass front 
through which the fire may be seen. 

The Salamander which is air 
tight and economical in its con- 
sumption of fuel, is placed in the 
open fireplace, and that part of the 
fireplace not taken up by the sala- 
mander is sealed with iron sheeting. 
A small stovepipe enters the fire- 
place and penetrates the chimney. 
Salamanders are made in all styles 
and sizes and are enameled in colors 
that may harmonize with the scheme 
of the room in which they are 
placed. They burn coal. 

Retail prices vary from 100 to 
600 pesetas, the general average 
running about 350 pesetas. The sal- 
amanders are made in Spain and 
France, the factories of Barcelona 
turning out the greater number. 

Spain also has heating stoves 
made of sheet iron which burn either 
wood or coal, although coal is pre- 
ferred. There is very little compe- 
tition as regards this stove; those 
made in Barcelona are produced at 
prices that prohibit the sale of 
American or foreign made stoves. 
There would appear to be no mar- 
ket for American stoves of this sort 
at the present time. Insurance costs, 
breakage, and high freights tend to 
reduce American competitors to the 
minimum. Two well-known Ameri- 
can stove manufacturing companies 
have tried unsuccessfully to develop 
the Spanish market. 
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Provoke a Desire for Your Product by Making Ads 


Present a Definite Precise Picture of the Article. 


Describe the Product Vividly Enough so 
that Prospect Feels He Has It in His Hand. 


HILE the accompanying re- 

print of an advertisement run 
in the Quincy, Illinois, Herald is 
good as a general announcement, it 
jis somewhat too general to be pro- 
ductive of much in the way of new 
business or stimulating trade among 
old customers. It lets you know that 
the Tenk Hardware Company is at 
512 Main Street, but the question 
is: Why should you buy your hard- 


Bureau of the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Trade, spoke on “Service Plus” 
before Peoria Journal-Transcript 
employes recently. 

Mr. Careskey has been in the ad- 
vertising business for many years 
and told his audience of the kind of 
service they can render to the read- 
ers and advertisers. 

“The newspaper of today is a fine 
institution and reaches the home 








the city. 





512 Maine Street 


When you build, Jet us supply the HARDWARE. We carry the 
lgrgést and most complete line of Builders’ Hardware and Tools in 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, SCREEN WIRE, NIGHT LATCHES, 
TOOLS AND GARAGE EQUIPMENT. 


Tenk Hardware Company 


Builders’ 
Hardware 


and 
Tools 








ware and tools there and not some- 
where else? This question remains 
unanswered and, therefore, the ad- 
vertisement loses a great deal of its 
appeal. If this advertisement had 
been run during the building sea- 
son and had had a few prices quot- 
ed in heavy type on the locks and 
latches depicted, it would have had 
considerable more of an appeal and 
general snap. 


* ok 
“No Argument Against 
Advertising’ —Careskey. 
James L. Careskey, Evansville, 
Indiana, National Trade Extension 


more times than a personal friend 
of the family,” Mr. Careskey said. 
“There is no argument against ad- 
vertising, only the dull, backward 
business man, who has no desire to 
increase business, is the man who 
doesn’t believe in advertising.” 


K ok ok 


Times are rapidly changing and 
we no longer find the hardware man 
specializing in hardware alone. If 
he did he would find himself a back 
number. The hardware man, too, 
has adopted the slogan that he will 
sell anything which will yield him a 
satisfactory profit, and he is per- 


fectly justified in so doing. If he 
did not do so, he would be neglect- 
ing an excellent opportunity. 


Sewing Machines 
The Incomparable 
White Rotary 








SIT STRATE MODEL 
Usually “quoted” $85.00 
Our Price $60.00 


ELECTRIC MODEL 
A $125.00 Machine 
Which we offer for $85 


A. J. RANKIN 
HARDWARE 





The accompanying reprinted ad- 
vertisement was taken from the 
Shelby, Michigan, Herald. It is a 
very good advertisement, with much 


to commend it. 
K PS 


Advertising Sales Talk Should 
Always Definitely Fit 
the Commodity. 


The retail merchant must realize 
that the successful use of emotional 
appeals demand that the advertising 
copy and sales talk shall definitely 
fit the commodity. 

Bear in mind that you are not 
going to move anyone’s feelings by 
telling him how many bolts and nuts 
there are in your machine. It is 
necessary for you to observe that 
aspect of your product or service 
which will create an emotional im- 
pression in the mind of the pros- 
pect, which will make him feel that 
it is desirable to possess it. The 
quality in the product is not visible 
on the surface; it exists only in 
thought, in the mind and in the emo- 
tions. It is not the object itself, 
but our feeling about it that invests 
it with beauty, with poignancy, with 
desirability. 
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Production Continues on High Plane in Steel Industry— 
Senate to Press House Tax Bill. 


Credit Reserves Assure Easy Money for Business—Pro- 
ducers of Non-Ferrous Metals Assume Waiting Attitude 


HE conflicting influences in 

business and industry which for 
several months have inspired widely 
varying analysis and forecast were 
sharply illustrated recently. Three 
of the great basic industries, steel 
and iron, automobile, and railroad, 
were represented and interlocked. 

Reports from the steel industry 
set forth that production continues 
on a high plane, with the Steel Cor- 
poration operating at 95 per cent of 
capacity and the independents shad- 
ing down to 85 per cent. 

Some slackening in demand from 
automobile plants is offset by heavy 
orders from the railroads and the 
building industry. 

The railroads were reported to be 
taking about 40 per cent of ingot 
production and pressing for early 
deliveries for spring work. 

But leaders in the automobile in- 
dustry maintain that activity is only 
temporarily checked by cold and 
backward weather. 

“There is no indication now that 
buying of automobiles this year will 
fall below last year,” Automotive 
Industries says. “To the contrary, 
all signs point to an increased sales 
volume as soon as the movement 
gets under way. Producers prob- 
ably will not increase present sched- 
ules until they are able to gauge the 
extent to which output can be ab- 
sorbed.” 


Copper. 

Buying by domestic copper con- 
sumers was without improvement. 
The tone of the market was easier, 
however. Second hands did not 
press sales, but the demand from 
consumers and operators was light. 

Some of the large producers 
would gladly take orders for elec- 
trolytic at 13.75 cents delivered, and 
although others are nominally ask- 
ing 13.8714 cents to 14.00 cents de- 
livered, they would probably meet a 


real competition should any develop 
from the smaller producers. 

It is intimated that some of the 
smaller producers would sell at 
13.62% cents delivered in compe- 
tition with second hands, while some 
of the latter find it difficult to make 
sales except at concessions from 
13.6214 cents a pound delivered. 

The Chicago copper quotations 
are not changed from last week. 
Tin. 

The New York market was fairly 
steady this morning and_ business 
was done in spot Straits at 52.50 
March, 52.00 cents; April. 
May and June, 50.50 


cents ; 
50.75 cents; 
cents. 

Consumers are again buying mod- 
erately, but offerings have been in 
excess of demand and the market 
closes in a weak and unsettled con- 
dition. 

Chicago quotations are: 


$54.00; Bar tin, $55.00. 
Zinc. 


The zinc market at Joplin, Mis- 
souri, showed further effect of the 
influence of the foreign market. 
Sales were reported at 6.3714 cents, 
East St. Louis, for prime western. 
There were also offerings at 6.35 


Pig tin, 


cents. 

An improved consuming demand 
however, was reported, sheet mills 
showing interest at the present level, 
and taking on fair tonnages for 
shipment over three or four months 
forward. 

The Chicago quotations are not 
changed. 


Lead. 


The outside lead market has eased 
to 8.75 cents, East St. Louis, and 
9 cents, New York, for prompt, 
April and May shipments. 

The American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company maintained its contract 
price of 9 cents, New York, though 


successive declines in the London 
market have been bringing closer 
the possibility of imports of conti- 
nental lead under the contract price, 

Chicago quotations are: Ameri- 
can pig, 9.75 cents; bar, 10.75 cents, 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $35.00; Commercial, 45-55, 
$34.25, and Plumbers’, $33.00, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Wire and Nails. 


On fence, barb wire and staples 
the leading Chicago maker has ex- 
tended its net terms to six months 
and has increased its cash discount 
to 5 per cent in ten days. 

Backward weather continues to 
affect wire and wire products ad- 
versely, and it is likely that many 
farm improvements scheduled for 
this spring will be postponed until 
fall. 

Buying of fencing and barbed 
wire has left much to be desired 
and is not nearly as large as was 
expected. The new terms as of 
March 10 served to stimulate this 
buying somewhat, but the return 
has not been as great as was hoped. 
Plain wire is quoted at 2.75 cents, 
base Pittsburgh, and wire nails at 
2.60 cents to 2.70 cents, although at 
times concessions appear. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Early indications from the small 
second quarter buying already done 
at Chicago foreshadows a continu- 
ance of practically the same volume 
of business as in the opening quar- 
ter. 

The automobile industry so far 
reveals no definite trend. 

Some large implement makers are 
worse off than at this time last year, 
while smaller ones are enjoying de- 
cidedly better business. 

The second quarter basis is 60 and 
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10 off for large machine bolts. Op- 
erations and specifications are un- 


changed. 
Tin Plate. 


Some concern is being maini- 
fested by several independent man- 
ufacturers of tin plate over prices 
for third quarter, since already they 
have had to buy spot pig tin for that 
position. 

For this they have had to pay 
advanced figures, which has _in- 
creased their production costs meas- 
urably, making the present $5.50 
price unprofitable. Manufacturers 
generally are well fixed with tin 
plate orders for first half and will 
delay announcement of a price for 
third quarter because of the pig tin 
situation. 

At present $5.50 per base box, 
Pittsburgh, is firm, and even on 
stock tin plate quotations do not go 
below $5.25. 

Tin plate makers are anticipating 
as much as they possibly can the 
usual spring exodus of labor and 
are maintaining operations at 95 to 
100 per cent, making stock in ad- 
vance of actual requirements of 
customers, some being at least four 
weeks ahead of schedules. 


Sheets. 


Leading sheet manufacturers in 
the Pittsburgh district say March 
will be the largest selling month 
since last October. The business 
consists mainly of spot sales, al- 
though several contracts have been 
written for the second quarter. 
Most sheet buyers are purchasing on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, and prac- 
tically all grades of sheets are shar- 
ing in the activity. 

Considerable electrical sheet busi- 
ness has been accepted. 

Black and galvanized tonnage is 
being received from various manu- 
facturing lines. 

Demand for blue annealed sheets 
for small portable oil tanks and 
other uses has been active. 

The practice of most buyers of 
tull-finished sheets has been to order 
as needed. This has been so exten- 
sive that deliveries now are from 
three to four weeks deferred. 

Operations among the sheet mills 
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average around 90 per cent. Some 
plants running 78 per cent last 
week plan to increase by 4 per cent 
this week. Others are operating 
around 95 per cent of capacity. 

In blue annealed, concessions 
around $3 per ton have again ap- 
peared as well as in full-finished. 


Black and galvanized can be ob- 
tained in several directions at 3.75 
cents and 4.90 cents, respectively, 
while blue annealed is available at 
2.90 cents and from one or two 
makers at about 2.85 cents, base 
Pittsburgh. 

Independent 
finished automobile sheets are in- 
clined to ask more of large Michi- 
gan automobile makers, who ob- 
tained preferential figures in the 
first quarter as low as 4.90 cents. 

Some quoted at 5.00 cents mini- 
mum for that period, while others 


inakers of  full- 
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obtained 5.10 cents, one or more 
preferential customers taking large 
tonnages. 

They are now endeavoring to 
maintain a minimum of 5.20 cents 
for the second quarter, or $3 per ton 
below the regular 5.35 cents, base 
Pittsburgh market. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $18.00 to $19.00; 
old iron axles, $26.00 to $26.50; 
steel springs, $20.00 to $20.50; No. 
1 wrought iron, $14.00 to $14.50; 
No. 1 cast, $18.50 to $19.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 9% cents; 
light brass, 6 cents; lead, 6 cents; 
zinc, 4 cents,and cast aluminum, 
174 cents. 


Pig Iron Shipments Exceed Production; Prices 
Fairly Stable; Chicago Inquiry Less. 


Railroad Iron Requirements Continue Large — Underlying 
Factors in Chicago Pig Iron Outweight Unfavorable|T endencies. 


HE pig iron market at Pitts- 

burgh was quieter than in any 
previous time in the last four years. 
One company is quoting $22.50. 
The purchase is understood to in- 
volve iron held by brokers. One 
inquiry for 1,000 tons for a valley 
user still is current. 

Inquiries for foundry iron are 
particularly meager. A single car 
of No. 2 iron brought $23.50, val- 
ley. No. 2 plain is quoted at $23. 
This grade in middle hands is avail- 
able at $22, valley. 

Underlying factors in the Chicago 
pig iron market continue to out- 
weigh unfavorable ones, but gen- 
eral business uncertainty is having 
an effect. Inquiries are smaller and 
less numerous, but March ship- 
ments probably will equal Febru- 
ary’s. 

Foundries on automotive work 
are experiencing a slight let-down, 
but this slack is about taken up in 
distribution of car work. 

Weakness in the consuming end 


of the business is more sentimental 
than actual. 

The price situation is confusing. 
Resale iron offered at $24 now has 
practically disappeared. ‘The gen- 
eral quotation on northern malleable 
and foundry irons continues $24.50, 
furnace. 

The outlook is_ that 
must go lower and consumption 
decline considerably before these 
factors cause a reduction. 

Whether more resale iron will 
come out and insufficient quantity 
to force a cut is a question. A 
large percentage of second quarter 
iron has been booked at $24.50. 

The southern pig iron market is 
weaker. Sales at Birmingham are 
reported under previous minimum 
of $23 for No. 2 foundry, while the 
smaller furnaces, which have been 
selling at $24, are taking a little bus- 
iness at $23.50. 

Local consumption continues 
active and indications are for steady 
operation for some time. 


furnaces 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





METALS 
PIG IRON. 
Chicage Foundry.. 24 60 
as Fdy. No. 
iecasesoneas +++-29 01 to 29 51 
> = “Sup. Char- 
Sewanee see 29 04 
Malleabie ..... bau 24 60 
FERST QUALITY GHT 
TIN TLATES. 
Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $12 45 
x 14280... .cccce 14 06 


x meen ssteeeeees 18 12 
IXXxX=X X20......+06-- 18 66 
Ic doxas as sheets HH 4 


3028 “$6 sheets 16 15 
20x28........+.- 17 20 
20x88........-.. 18 26 


TERNE PLATES. 


Per B 
IC 20x28, 40-ib. 112 sheets $25 60 
IX 20x28, 40-lb. ” 28 60 
Ic 20x28, 80-lb. “* - 21 80 
IX 20x28, 30-ib. “* in 24 70 
IC 20x28, 26-ib. “ ws 20 80 
TX 20x28,261b. “ ys 28 70 
IC 20x28, 20-ib. “ e 18 30 
IV 20x28, 20-lb. “ a 21 15 
IC 20x28, 15-lb. “ "6 17 65 
IC 20x28, 12-Ib. “ ” 16 75 
IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ * 14 05 


COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 80 Ibs., base, seuss - $18 85 
Cekes, 90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 10 
Cokes, 100 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 45 
Cokes, 107 Ibs., base, IC 

20x28 enewes eos 14 86 
Cokes, 185 lbs., base, x 

MEE. ccceccesesee -. 17 40 
—: 155 vowel base, te 


cokes, 178 Tbs., base, 66 


Cokes, 195 Ibs., base, 56 
GROGRB cccccccceccccs ocae SEW 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Base ............-per100 Ibs. $3 50 


ONE PASS , Cor ROLLED 


x 
xXx 
DERRX 


No. 18-20...... «-per 100 Ibs. $4 60 

No. 232-24........ per 100 Ibs. 5 

WO, BBecccsvcseses per 100 Ibs. ; 60 

BIO, BV cccccccccs wd 100 Ibs. 4 65 

hs Mec ceceeswes Ibs. 4 70 

We. BO.cccoce ° oor 1001bs. 4 75 
GALVANIZED. 

per 100 Ibs. $4 85 

per100 lbs. 5 00 

per100 lbs. 6 15 

---per100 lbs. 5 30 

..--per100 lbs. 6 45 

--per100 lbs. 5 60 

per 100 lbs. 6 10 


per 100 lbs. 34 25 
per 100 Ibs. 33 00 





ZINC. 
che eed wens se hne wes 6 85 
SHEET ZINC. 
Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs... 11 75 


Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. 12 25 


BRASS. 
Sheets, Chicago base... -20%c 
M.ED cccecescee covesds 18%c 
Tubing, brazed, base........ 25%ec 
ey NE 6 edesesenescunaes 18%c 
COPPER. 
Sheets, Chicago base........ 21%ec 
DD icataescvusenceciana 20%e 
Tubing. seamless, base...... 24 c¢ 
re, ee 9&108B. & 8. Ga. 
SUC e6UR eC ERES CEE OR eS 17%c 
Wire, No. 11, B. & S. Ga. .17%Cc 
LEAD. 
Memerteae PEE .cccccocescccs 9 75 
MD setevviesinan ew seneen 10 75 
Sheet. 
Full Coils..... per 100 Ibs. 10 75 
Cut Colls...... per 100 Ibs. 11 75 
TIN. 
ae Mee wtcecaes per 100 Ibs. 54 00 
a per 100 Ibs. 55 00 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 


FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES.. 
; ADZES. 
—.. oeeeessonseseoene . Net 
White’s ..... anentéenesees come 
AMMUNITION. 
Shells, 


Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with "Black Powder 18% 


Loaded with Smokeless 
Powder ...... ree 
Winchester. 


Smokeless Repeater 
rade 


Smokeless Leader 
Grade sogcccocccccee B® B O® 
ee Powder ........ & 4% 


U. M. C. 
Nitro Club ...........230 & 4% 
BSTOW scccccccccccecses @ 
& 4% 


New Club .......+++++30 
er 1000. 
7-8 gauge 10&7%% 
9-10 gauge 10&74%4% 
” 11-28 gauge 10&74%4% 


ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16..... 
Rollboard ......+++.+. -6%c per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32 toe her -6c per Ib. 
Corrugated Paper (25 


Gun Wads—p 
Winchester 


. .6c per Ib. 


sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll 
AUGERS. 

Boring Machine.......... 40&10% 

Carpenter’s Nut .......... + -50% 


Hollow. 
Stearns, No. 4, doz......$11 50 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well s°% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in..... $16 


AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 
4 Ib., per doz..........$14 00 
Geos Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 


GE. 00000 serseseccess +». 18 00 
BARS, CROW. 
Steel, 4 ft., 10 Ib........20. $ 380 
Steck, 6 £.. 18 W.cwcccccces 1 40 
Pinch Bars, 
SH 8. BS WW.ccccccce sevee 3 @& 


BARS, WRECKING. 





WV. & BBA Wa.cccceccccecechD 
Vv. & near « 
Vv. & 

Vv. & 

Vv. & 

BITS. 

All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. oo each.$ 27 
Screw Driver, No. 1, each. 16 
Reamer, No. 80, each...... 41 
Reamer, No. 100, each.... 41 

Countersink, No. 13, eaeh. 20 


Countersink, Nos. 14-15, each 27 
BLADES, SAW. 


seeeee 


Wooden 
PERO ccccccccsves coccccccc cOOe 


BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 


BOARDS. 
Stove. Per Doz. 
Cepetel, GH” cccccccescces $23 90 


vee, Banner Globe 
a le o+ee+-per doz. $5 26 
No. sez, Banner Globe 
(sing! »* = doz. 6 76 
No. 8301, B n 
8 25 


No. 360, * singios_wRete 
PUD coccccccccccccess: CO 


r doz. 


American coil chain.. 


BOLTS. 
Carriage. 
Small, roll thread....50 & 10% 
Small and Large cut 
thread ...... eee 
M ine. 

Small, roll thread.......... P44 
Small, cut thread....50 & 10% 
BND ccccsccccsscccccuses 70- 10% 
BRACES, RATCHET 
V. & B. No. 444 8 in.........$4 54 
V. & B. No, 222 8 in....... 3 89 
V. & B. No. 111 8 in......... 3 56 
V. & B. No. 11 8 in......... 3 92 
BRUSHES. 

Hot Air Pipe Cleaning. 
Bristle, with handle, each.$0 85 
Flee Cleaning. 
Steel Only, each...... cocoa & 
BURRS. 
Cepper Burrs only........ 40-10% 
BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish—case lots— 


3%4x3%—per dozen pairs $3 12 
4x4..... 4 40 
Heavy Bevel steel inside o- 
case lots— 
sneennees --per dozen sets 7 80 
Steel bit keyed front door 
sets, each ......00- cocce 90 
Wrought brass bit 
front door sets, each.... 3 25 
Cylinder front door sets, 
WEE edwscesevtesedceccace 7 60 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 6 Ib. cans, net$ 45 
- - 50-I1b. cans, “ 90 
25 Ib. cans, “ 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 lb. cans, net. 46 
Pecora per 100 ‘Tbs. 7 61 


CHAINS. 


% in. proof coil aa. ow 
SOS TR. ccnccéesees soceceene 


. 40 & 10% 


CHIMNEY TOPS. 
ete Comte Rev. & 
en 


Kpinientecnssenenseee 30% 
Iwan’s trea Mountain only. .35% 
StamBare .cccccsccee -..380 to 40% 


CHISELS. 
Cold. 


Vv. & B. No. 25, % in., each$0 26 
V. & B. No. 25, % in., each 41 


Diamond Point. 
V. & B. No. 55, % in...... 0 81 
V. & B. No. 65, % in...... 0 48 


Firmer Bevelled. 


Round Yete 
Vv. & B No. 65, % in..... @ 39 
Vv. & & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 40 
Socket Firmer. 
Cape. 
Vv. & B. No. OO, TH Bhs ccccs 0 31 
V. & B. No. 60, % in...... 0 6&7 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
rivers........List less 35-40% 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
Drivers ....... cocccccesecQe OO 


CLAMPS. 
Adjustable. 


0. 100, Door (Stearns) 
GE, osceccescees cocccc c GSS OO 
Carpenters’. 
Steel Bar..List price plus.20% 
lose. 
Sherman’s Seam, %-inch 
per doz. . ssesceneveene @& 
Double, orasn, * inch . per 
GOB. ceccce 


CLINKER TONGS. 


Front: | reembeneneeents 75 
Per GOS. .ccccccccccccece 8 00 





——— 


CLIPS. 
Damper. 
Acme, with tail pieeee, 
doz. 


2 Oe. stcchann -.$1 3 
Non — tail ” pleces, 


per doz. ...... teereeeee FF 


COPPERS—Soldering. 


Peinted Roofing. 
3 Ib. and eepreysehat 1 
2% Ib. a » 


FSFE 


No. 7 Std. per dos. banks. .$11 0% 
No. 8 iid Ld «a o 12 (Tt) 


CORNICE BRAKES. 
Chicago Steel Bending. 
Nos. 1 to 6 Bi... cece ee 1G 

COUPLING HOSE. 
pee eeeneee -per doz. $2 % 


CUT-OFFS. 
Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 
Galv., plain, round or cor. ra 


Standard gauge .......+..40% 
SS GRORO ee cccccceces ooo LOG 
DAMPERS, 

“Yankee” Hot Air. 
7 inch, each 20c, doz......$1 1% 
. - ~ Bee ™ esses ee 
9 - * =: 30e, oes 2 
10 ” = tee)” occes ee 
Smoke Pipe. 
z inch, each. coccccsocoecses 
en eet ceocsce 
; ” Seaman coccoe 6 
10 ” ww 668eenseees eee 60 
12 = 7 aeeeeane cooccee 
Reversible Check. 
s inch, —- $eneeeece ooeeee $l 50 
86ssedennnenes 1 70 
DIGGERS. 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 


4-ft. Handle...per doz. $14 00 
7-ft. Handle...per doz. 36 00 


Iwan’s Hercules Lepencetny 


BOP GER. scocsccces cocee BD 


DRILLS. 
V. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
%, 6/16 and %, each each......$ = 


SH, COCR .nccccccccccccces 
1, each 
%, each 
Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch Length. 
5/16 ond %, ench........8 " 


rrrerre etter rt Ht 





MUICOPr ..ccccccccccccccoesess 
Galv. Crimpedge, crated. . 


ee 7 
Milcor 
Galv., 
round flat 
Crimp, Std. 
26 Gauge 
24 deuae. ° 


Square Corrugated. 

Saree 

andard gauge 

26 GAUGE ....ccceeeees +0 30% 
Portico Elbows. 

Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe. 

plain er corrugated. 10 & 6% 


Not nested 
Nested solid ......+-.70 & 5% 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
1-piece Corrugated. Uniters. 





eee seers eeereeeeeree 


Beinch ..cccccccccccseesser® $1 40 
S-ORGR cccccces ieneeres ones a ° 
TGR ccascucecccese eoveee eee 
Special Corrugated. 
errr. eseeeeneseun $1 36 
TOMER. 200cc0cscreceeeessees 1 65 








be] 


eae 
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aX This is your Guarantee. 


[OSBORN | 


REZ You will find it. on every length of 
OSBORN GUTTER and CONDUCTOR PIPE 


Every length of genuine No metal lighter than 28 gauge is 
OSBORN GUTTER and used—this makes each length rigid— 
CONDUCTOR PIPE is die- no twisting or buckling of its own 
stamped with our trade- weight. It means that you can erect 


mark and also shows the 20% more Osborn than a lighter pipe 
gauge of metal used. This or gutter. 


is for your protection. 











All regular gauges (28 and heavier) single or double 
bead—slip or lap joint—in Golden Star Galvanized 
Steel, Galvanized Armco Ingot Iron, Copper and Zinc. 


Send for Price List. 
THE J.M. @ L. A. OSBORN CO. 


“Everything Used in Sheet Metal Work" 


38th St. @ Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Buffalo Warehouse - 64-66 Rapin St. 
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33 th SOFT 
ze, e Besse : 2 @ D UVURA BLE 
Se WORKABLE 


In Steel, Zinc, Brass, Copper, Tinplate, etc. 
For All Screening, Ventilating and Draining 


EVERYTHING IN PERFORATED METAL hese qualities 
ee pret a ‘esate @ combine to make 





FR" 5649 FILLMORE t= -CHICAGO. ILL v. Ss As * 


“NEW YORK 











ae Inland Copper 
Side Wall nee: Alloy Sheets 


Only first quality material used The favorite 
Many neat designs of character. in the Sheet Metal Shop 
Write today for our complete cata- INLAND STEEL COM Pp ANY 


log giving descriptions and prices. 


oom South Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE W. J. BURTON CO. oe. . “ranch tet 























Sanction 4 Age. ond > and Detroit, Michi gan | Chicago Heights, ILL. St. Paul 
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Uniform, Collar Adjustable. HAMMERS, HANDLED. a4 Zand B. se. 86. &*, LEVELS. 
oz. + an o. 26, 
DORI, cnccnoasaandpadacunte seep SUV. ane SD Sach, not pe ewes 09 Disston, No, 28 Asst....... $22 05 
DEN kar cevavtecscecacerue 219 Blacksmiths’ aand, a 0, v. and B. No. 28; %”, “ —-No. 18 
DE  sinuaiiouhentsubreuen 260 _ 26-02, ....+.-+..0.-- +++-$1 00 each a 16 . 18, 30 in. cach 1 6 
Engineers’ No. 1 “i, 26 oz. 2.21 ee die ea se ae ga ‘ No. 22, 24 in., each 2 49 
arrier’s, ° “OB. cccces ew eat. - Shafting, 6 i 
WOOP FA t © Oh... xcs 19 
CES—50% off lis — No.’ 1, 7-0z..... 7% Ces Matera ¢ 60 0 - 6 i on cee . 
FENCE Nail. Butchers’ “8S.” ™ Sf eee 5 15 
Field Fence pret e ee 60% % Veaeim, No. 41, 20-0z V. and B. No. 6, each.. 08 a No. 2 Asst......... 12 4 
EN, penciteteceada seo 1 59 Vv. and B. No. 8, each.. 11 o 0 
a ©“ Gahebeneineenwee 63% Vanadium, No. 4114, 16-oz. : cae ~ each..... 1 02 
DEEN acenttepsnnensannes 1 69 : - n., each.... 
FILES AND RASPS. V. & B.. No. 11%, i6-o8. HOSE. a 
Heller’s (American)...... 60-10% ACN .. eee een ne nee ses 1 01 Per Ft. 
ON, A videeccwrasneaes Garden City, No, 111%, 16- %-in. 2 ply molded. .9%c to 12%c LIFTERS 
DED ca ckvedsean ss tens heen OZ., each ......-+-++- 75 %-in. cord .......... tac to 10c Stove Cover. : 
—— ea , eae eee Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1, 8- CES «+25. is%e Coppered ........ per gro. $6 00 
Great Western GBs GRO ccccccccecccccce 79 Alaska .......... ” 4 75 
Kearney & Peet ; Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 18-0z HUMIDIFIERS. 
Nicholson ..... Yo MN, cagaseus <okweiseekens 65 ‘“Front-Rank,” Automatic. LOCKS. 
RE a eae 60% Teck = BUD ccccccecscces 50% Barn Door. 
- c In = “ ao eneve. .- No. 60 Stearn’s..per doz. $11 09 
FIRE POTS agnetic. or more.. -10% No. 80 “ “ . 
a , No. & 4-0m, each ...... 81 Vapor pans, etc., each..... 50% 20 00 
shton S- \ 
Complete line 
Firepots and Torches....52% HAMMERS, HEAVY. IRONS. Cc MALLETS. 
o% Bernz Co. ? as ° arpenters’. 
No. 1 Furn. Gasolene with Farrier’s, No. 10, 10-oz. ...$1 01 Genuine Mrs. Potts, nickel Fibre Head No. 2, a 
large shield, 1 gal.....$ 6 75 ANDL plated, per set ......... 1 55 No. 3. per pontis 00 
No. B Furn. "Kerosene, i A HAN ES. Asbestos No. 70, per set. 210 oe No. 3% “ 20 50 
 aptetamding pres soo 88 20 “Tiiecee ee 1....508 doz. 4 00 Asbestos No. 100, per set. 280 Round Hick , 25 
No. 10 Brazier, Kerosene Hickory, No. 2.. on 090 6«CF._C. Stearns’. -s . ~ ie oo— 
or Gasolene, 10 gals... 47 52 ist quality, second growth 6 00 No. OA Corner, doz. sets. $2 i aoe s 5 
~ 3 — or 2 80 Special white, 2nd growth 5 00 No. OB 275 Tinners’. 
No. $8 Torch, Gasolene, i to Chisel. NY oss eases per don.$3 3 
aeeeseeaeceaecese 5 40 
i " ; KNIVES. 
No. ry Torch, Gasolene,1 se = ee es Se. 55c Butcher. MATS 
re ee ee Hickory, Socket, Firme . ted 
Cygees & 3 pe wn —- - e Assorted ........ per den. 70c wf gee —_ oo % —, 1 Rigia 
est boundar ne o ational Rigid...... 
agg I < Manitoba,” Canada, DRO  coccccccvcccecs per doz. $1 20 ~~ eee | Sane, 1-tneh % Acme Steel” Ficxivie °° of 
~g - *-& ~~ - *- pnt Eee spon 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Am- Hammer and Hatchet. Beechwood a © ae on 
arillo, San Angelo and Laredo, No. 1 per doz............. GRP Ds <caiop 25 eaahaaaaiaieaiiciieaiaialag: MITRES 
SR ie ae Bia ce a ABI 52% Second Growth hickory, Cooper’s Hoo 25 : 
West “of above boundary line. 48% Sy GM gevccunewaesee's 1 50 BP See aR See s9,9 % Galvanized steel mitres, and 
Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. Ea. Soldering Drawing. caps, end pieces, outlets...30% 
No. 02 Gasolene Torch, 1 “ Standard MEICOP ...ccccccccccccccccccs 
wat bbe’ Keséegne’ “6s $5 55 I ee aca win eae $2 40 Adjustable tte t eee e cece eens eo Galv. one piece stamped..... 40% 
© erosene or BONO seccececcccccccs lo 
Gasolene Terch, 1 at. 7 60 Barton’s Carpenters’ ...... 25% 
No. 10 Tinners’ rn. HANGERS. H MOPS. 
sama tank, 1 gal..... 12 60 Conductor Pipe. — 
we, 18 Dinners’ Furn. es Milcor Perfection Wire... .25% ipeste Solid Socket........ 259, Cotton, Star (Cut Ends). 
ound tan I sch elattdah digi, tiog.oind , , -8- 
No. 21 Gas 1 gal... Eaves Trough. Iwan’s Sickle Edge ....... 36% ee ee ee 
NN 2 a eaieeeaae 3 60 Steel hangers ..... 309 | _Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated...... 25%, _ Per dos. $4 00 436 6 60 7 
No. 110 Automatic Gas Triple Twist wire .. cena "10% Enterprise ........++++++.-- 16%% 
Soldering Furnace .... 10 60 Milcor Eclipse Wire....... -:20% Hedge. EEE “ci. ceouceecens seas 50 & 5% 
Double Blest Mfg. Ce. Milcor Triplex Wire ........ I i 25% 
Gasolene, Nos. 25 and 35...60% Milcor Milwaukee Extension. ise SD GR. BS cccentsecces 25% 
Quick Meal Stove Co. “a eel cpate. after wee % Putty, NAILS. 
Vesuvius, F.0.B. St. Louis 30% witcor g ificek E. T. wir % c Cut Sheed 2... cccccccccsveee $4 70 
(Extra Disct. for large List +? re, Dn seekeeeouesecesooe 25% 
quantities) DD oescuvness«osnaes 40% : cviudncaccoeensused 25% Cut Erom ...........+--00- 4 70 
Chas. A. Hones, Inc. Scraping. Wire. 
Buzzer No. goers osceees ‘3 +4 HASPS. Beech Handles ........... 25% GOA ic ccc twecesdccses 3 80 
: w geri: 22 0) pinge, Wrought, with staples. MD swdeoewssecceceses 25% Cement Coated .......... 3 26 
Ee meateepese Net 
e Be cccccccceces 19 00 
HATCHETS. tiie KNOBS. NETTING, POULTRY. 
Vv. and B. rsteel. c 
FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. pind |B. Superstecl. _...g ass Mineral ..........per doz, $2 00 Galvanized before weav- 
Peerless and Alaska Half, No. 1, i6-oz......... 1 36 Porcelain ........ “ 2 00 ING weer cere eee eececceee 45-10% 
3 = cee reccccccccccces $3 os Halt, No. 8, 37-08 en apoarte 1 37 Tet 2. .eee Cceccece “ 2 00 Gepeotess after weav- on 
eeccecesececseces eee q oO. a SO ae eT ee ee ee ee 
se eco 4 30 Flooring, No. 1, 20-oz..... 1 43 
White Mountain Shingling, No. 1, 17-0z.... 1 20 LADDERS. 
SRNL o4cd0e84kauneus -2 $4 85 Lathing, No. 1, 14-oz..... 1 20 6Step. NIPPERS. 
a s6ceeunend -ieheus 5 65 Lathing, No. 2, 17-0z..... 1 26 Gemaeen, ee ar 8c Nail Cutting. 
ommon, with Shelf, - 
GALVANIZED WARE. Vanadium Steel. ee ne ee add idee V. & B. No. 30.........+++: 73¢ 
ian ae Half, No. 62, 22-oz....... $182 Challenge, 6 to 9 ft.. Double Duty. 
, > pmeerereetetneetinn | Mls 7 74! -yedeeeenns ETE nieksethansas V. & B. No. 60..........+5- 16¢ 
BUM, cococéasocteaccecsce ee ee ee Snr enenee 229 Kant-Break, per iineal ft..:75¢ Hoof. 
Serer ° coe BS OFT Heller’ ..40 & 10% 
OS ee eee $6 25 HINGES. LANTERNS va .. No. 52, each $2 26 
ip qrenereneensasshears 7 00 Heavy Strap, in Bundles. 7 Per doz A : C ae) ae 
]. FB cccccvescccccccccoes 8 25 4 inc *h, dozen PIS. .....-. $1 26 onaree Gn. net ae $ 8 25 
ee ewes 1 74 etz No. 2 cold blast..... 
GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. é “ “ ES Seti 29 12 Best tubular ....... " n0ce* 4 HH Hose. aoe 
GEE onciscescncsceccnes Alnet * © “_  paetere oS ee eee 8, «860 inmend :....--. = 8B 
Ext i SORENESS BORED cc ccccasses per doz. $3 50 
varking, meCAUoEs. we inch dozen pre ees, $1 90 
Wie’ b PB. cooenee ee eae, 2 01 LAWN MOWERS. OILERS. 
. i ve owe teehee « 26 
De: ce ceteseuadesaerns 25% aa cee. "Mi 0 Om ieee oe 4 30 Pe Hieeetidebeekcennae $56 20 Chase Pattern. 
GIMLETs. MEE. Seen Gender cis enenens 5 85 10% 
Discount ........ .- 65% and 10% HOES. Bali Bearing. ~ con + Agata eee 40 & 5% 
GLASS i oe eee Net ‘ pease, adjustable bear- ihe ipa amaamaialall 
i ng. 
Single Strength, A and B. VAP ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 95 a9 Malirend. 
hpersvet: 88 & 85% HOOKS. coeesecooeesoseseossee 6 OO cee nceeBO & 5% 
Double ‘Strength, ‘A; ‘all sizes He Box. p ~~ AF pews Sie 50 & 5% 
Vv. 4 . & rons 
GREASE, AXLE and B. Me. 6, cok....08 58 LEATHER BELTING. Steel. 
Conductor a 
ane a an ani sameer ° From Ne, 1 Oak Tanned Butts. Copper Plated .....--- 70 & 5% 
“ld. ocase, . Maileor ................ ra heavy, PEBs ccccces 
fe DN deehckaN ona $ 4 70 “Direct Drive” Wrought Heavy, 16-02. aston anit: ; 4 
8-Ib, tins, 24° to’ case, Tron for wood or brick 16% Medium, 14%-08. <<. .-.2.2 140% OPENERS. 
fe Sine, 48 ig Saag 7 8° Cotton. SP MEE aeescccassoace 50%  Delmonico ..-per doz. $1 30 
cosgececeos F OD V. and B. No. 8, each... 24 Never Slip “ 60 
181d. tins, per dozen.... 10 40 THER LACING. $$. Gut 
S-Ib. tins, per dozen.... 13 80 Hay. — <a Crate. oe 
\b. tins, per dosen.... 19 80 V. and B. No. 1, each.. 96 Cut, etrictly Ne. 2.......:.:. 45% Vv. & B.. per doz. $7 25—11 
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Quality & Beauty 
IN 
ART METAL CEILINGS 
AND 
SIDE WALLS 


QUALITY—cnly first quality material is used in making 
FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT ART METAL CEILINGS AND 
SIDE WALLS. 


BEAUTY—is necessary for the complete and lasting satis« 
faction of your customers. 


Having one of the finest equipped sheet metal plants in 
the country and employing only skilled workers enables us 
to serve you with QUALITY goods having the BEST 
DESIGNS. 


Write Today for Catalog No. 33 


FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT CO. 


OFFICE FACTORY 
733-737 S. Halsted St. 761-771 Mather St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BURNS BETTER— 
LASTS LONGER 


The No. 208 Torch has improved 
Double Blunt Needle Burner, pro- 
ducing about 300 degrees more 
heat. Orifice cannot clog as the 
upper needle keeps it cleared. Both 
Needles are blunt, making it im- 
possible to ruin the burner by 
forcing as in other makes having 
sharp needles. No. 208 is the Torch 
for quick work and hard service 
and will outlast two ordinary 
Torches. Jobbers supply at fac- 
tory prices. Ask for a catalogue. 


Ne. 208 Torch CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 
Ask for Latest Price 10635 Knodell Ave, DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 




















HOOKS 


ALL KINDS—ALL SIZES 
FOR BRICK OR WOOD 


BERGER HOOKS are widely used throughout 
the trade. They are made of the best malleable 
iron and are high grade in every respect. 


Try some on your next job. 
We can also furnish SOLID BRASS HOOKS. 


Write for catalog showing complete line 


BERGER BROS. CO. 
229 to 237 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Warerooms and Factory: 100 to 114 Bread Street 





Make money by making sluggish 
chimneys work right with 


IWANS’ VOLCANO 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY TOP 


NOTICE! rom the illustration how the Volcano creates 
draft—the lower curved section of the hood is the 
deflector. The wind blowing through this opening diag- 
onally upward past the chimney opening draws the air in 
the pF te thereby creating a continuous draft. 

Vane, Hood and Deflector Patterns—FREE 

Order Volcano Iron Mountings, they cost little, get 
patterns free and make hoods in your own shop. — 

The Volcano Iron Mountings are simple, made in two 
parts and are strongand very easy-swinging, permitting 
the hood to revolve in slightest breeze. 

Order Volcano Mountings or complete tops today and start 
gelling real profits—write for circulars and prices. 


IWAN BROTHERS SOUTH BEND, IND. 


“ Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties 



































Manufacturing Jobber 


of 28 ga. or 26 ga. Steel, 26 ga. or 24 ga. Armco 
Iron, and Detroit 16 oz. Copper 


EAVE TROUGHS and CONDUCTORS 


from prime sheets only 
H. B. Clifford Roofing Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Branch at Flint, Mich. 











REQUIRES ONLY HEAT 











CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201 Wrightwood Ave.,CHICAGO,ILL. 
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SO-INCH FORMING ROLL 


_ This Forming Roll is built 
in all standard sizes, with our 
Patented Opening Device by 
means of which it is opened 
and closed in a few seconds. 
We build a complete line of Shears and 
, all sizes, for hand or belt power 
Write for Catalog “R”* 


BERTSCH & CO., Cambridge Gity, Ind. 








There are Two Kinds of Galvanized Shingles— 
hand dipped and those stamped from galvanized sheets. 


HE hand dipped shingles are 
the finest grade. These are im- 
mersed, each separately, in molten 
zinc, after they have been cut and 
formed out of tin plate. 
The other grade shingles are those 
that are stamped from galvanized 
sheets. Both types are described 


fully in our booklet ““Concerning that 
Roof.’’ A post-card will bring a copy. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Philadelphia Chicago 


Cortright Metal Shingles 
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PAILS, POKERS, STOVE. mais SAWS. Rivet. 
Cream. Li} ers. ° e 
14-at. with gauge, We Steet, 68 a Oe gn ts Adan Ma. & 26... $12 75 Farmers’ ............. +2800 
coccccoccscosccos cer, Ges, 99 & “ No. 2, 18-in...... 14 30 Tinners’ 3-4........ seeeee OM 
Nickel Plated, coil ° - 
18-qt. without gauge, handles ...... ea “ 1 10 “ No. 7, 16-in...... 15 86 00-0....... sone OM 
ceceeceeccececeesDOP doz. 11 00 “ No. 3 28-in 15 92 58¥: 
20-qt. without gauge, a ae ceeeee Atkins No. 10....per doz. $8 g 
No. 7, 20-in...... 18 06 “ oN ba 
ceccovceseceeecoon Gee SB POKERS, FURNACE. Oe DBeevce 6 2 
gap. " tikes * No. 7, 34-im...... 20 20 
BOG ceccccvcesecscocceses . “ ad 
10-qt., IC Tin....per doz. $4 00 te, 0, SOie...... SHEARS. 
— a 5 60 Compass. Per Dos 
Stock. PULLEYS. Atkins No. 2, 10-in..... $5 45 Nickel Plated, Straight, pad 13 
Galv. ats. 1 20 be. 3 $0 60 - No. 10, 10-in..... 6 60 “ “ “ a” 
Be aa so 15 1075 12°75 14 60 Pees OM... ae Se - BS “ Blades, No. 2, 10-In 3 25 Japanned, Straight, ....¢” na 
Water, " Gased).\cper dos. $0 86 F - mine 8® = motte IS G0 
++-per a ” 
Galvanized qts. 10 12 14 . Cross-Cut. ” 1% 
Per doz. .....$6 75 6 60 725 wWentilating Register. Atkins No. 221, 4-ft...... $3 03 
I Gece cewaveend $9 00 “ No, 221, 6-ft...... 4 45 as 
PASTE. Small, per pair........ «+. © 80 ee No. 221, 8-ft...... 6 07 7. 
getetiin Satins Large, per pair........... 0 50 Hand. WEED “eesavoersawctcous «.-$22 @ 
200-Ib. barrel ............$15 00 » Copper Burrs only..........- 30% Lennox Throatless. 
100-Ib, barrel ........... 8 00 PUNCHES. “ No. 96, 20-in..... . 21 70 _ i GEM +00 085% 
85-lb. pail ............. 3 35 Machine. Each wand and Rip. Shear blades ............. 10% 
10-Ib, bag ..........005. 100 V. & B, No, 11-18, 1%x6..$0 19 Atkins No. a ge-in.....919 so 4 ‘=O Marshalltown, Towa.) 
B-Ib, Dag .......00----. 65 V. & B, No. 90, %x9..... 27 No. 64, 26-in..... 24 40 Peerless Steel Squaring. 
2%-lb. cartens ........ bt.) Vv. & B., No. 10, %x10.. 29 “ No. 63, 16-in..... 18 10 Foot Power. 
Vv. & B., No. 1-6, %xé eocce 12 “ No. 53, O0.Be os 22 90 No. 1—30”, 18 ga. cap......16% 
PINCERS. Center. “ No. 68, 24-in..... 26 69 «—-_- No. 2-86”, 18 ga. cap..... 16% 
all V. & B. V. & B., No. 50, %x4.....0 14 “ No. 68, 28-in..... 31.45 No. 4—52”, 18 ga. cap......15% 
Carpenters, cast steel, “ No. 58, 30-in..... 34 15 No. 10—120", 22 ga. cap...15% 
ape 8 , 10 12s Belt. _— No. 4A—652”, 16 ga. cap....15% 
mast $0 p $0 52 61 3 n eeaean Keyhole. 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10........ = & _ a yg po . -- Atkins No. 1 complete...... $3 10 Cast Iron Foot Power. 
& 0. 26, sree 8 80 “No. 2 complete...... 370 No. 01, $0”, 18 ga. cap.....15 
: Vv. & B., Noj 25, ass’t..... 3 80 all - 20 0e® 
PIPE. Miter Bex. Power Driven. 
Conductor Samson Line. Atkins No. 1, 4x20......$32 65 
Doz. lets or “ N 1 6x22 838 00 (No, 100 Series, 2 Shaft Drive.) 
“Interlock” Galvanized. No. 1 Hand| jess ....... 40% ginny paves No. 14242”, 18 ga. cap. . .15% 
= “Sa. 4. CHB... . 42 20 (No. 200 Series, 2 Shaft Under 
Crated and nested (all No. 2 Hand<? 402. lots neath Drive.) 
eececereeces 60-20% -Less 40 & 5% Pruning. 


gauges) ... 
ted and not n 
(all gauges) ..........60-15% 


@quare Corrugated A and B and 
Octagon. 
239 Gauge .........+..+--60-10% 


BR cece cece cece e  CO-10H 

BE hace eee eves s 60-10% 

24 kaw e cece eee ee 60-10% 
“Interlock.” 


Crated and nested (all 
BAUSCH 2... cece eens ss 60-20% 
Prices for Saiventnes Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
mere Metal and ‘Keystone Cc. B. 
on application. 


Stove. 
26 gauge, 
nested 


Per 100 joints 

6 inch EB. C. 
ceeesceessccose BU OD 

7 inch E. C. 
oceceneconceoess OO @& 

o gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
BNO cccccccceccccces 14 00 

oo gauge, 6 inch BH. C. 
nested coco OE OD 

28 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
errr - 17 00 

a gauge, inch EB. C. 
Ro ad sssaccencetesccs G8 OD 

°° gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
BEREOE cvccccecscces --- 18 00 


26 gau 
nest 


eee eeeeeeee 


peeeerosccusssos 16 00 
T-Joint Made up, 
6-inch, 28 ga. ...per 100 32 50 
Furnace Pipe, 
, "eee. Wall Pipe and 


ngs 
” Single Wall Pipe, Round 
Pipe Fittings ........40-10% 
|} ne — 40-10% 
Pipe, oes, etc 
omen” "Galvani gpesaccee sinus 


Stanley Iron -Net 
PLIERS. 

(Vv. & B.) 

Nut, No. 3, each...........$2 60 
“ No. 6, each..... ewan 64 
“ No, 25, each...... cceue 69 

Gas, No. 7, each.......... _ 65 
~ ae GOBER. codccocece 61 
SF BOs FR, Gc cccccccvcse 87 

Lining or Crimping. 

No. 36, each ....... oocees 64 

Sutton’s Pattern. 

Ne. 6 each..... pwatasenees 61 
Mo. 8 each........ Ceeceece 74 
Geubie Duty, No. 106...... 60 


POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 
No. 1, 2 and 3..per doz. pkgs. 65c 


6 doz. lots or 
Me. ¢ Mand more ..Less 50% 


Less than doz. 
lots... Less 25% 


Doz. lots or 
more...Less 40% 


Extra Punches and Dies for 
Samson: 


No. 3 pench 


¢ Less than doz. 
lots...Less 25% 
Dos. lots, 
Less 33%% 
lots, 
Less 40% 
lots 
or more 
Less 40 & 10% 


No. 4 Hand ¢ oo oes 
No. 3 Bench 


PUTTY. 
Compmnevetat Putty, 100-lb. 


QUADRANTS. 
Malleable Iron Damper......10% 


FLOOR REGISTERS AND 
BORDERS. 


Cast FFOM cccccccccvcccccs --25% 
Steel and Semi- Steel.....-. - 40% 
Baseboard .......-eeeeeee -.-40% 
Adjustable Ceiling 

Ventilators ........s+0+> ---40% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel 
Japanned, Bronzed and Plated, 
4x6 to 14x14.......... «++ 240% 
Large Register Faces—Cast, 
14x14 to 38x42. coeee "60% 


Large Register Faces—Steel, 
14x14 to 38x42.........+..-65% 


ROOFING. 


Best grade, slate surf. eiyatl 36 85 
Best talc surfaced.......... 2 20 
Medium talc ome. cooee 8 OO 
Light tale surfgc Scoccccece 


95 
Red Rosin Sheet: —y per ton $72 00 


ROPE, 


Cotton. 
Sisal. 
Sad Quality, base.......... 13 
pea oeccecue 
Manila. 
ist Deed standard 
brands ...... PFT TT 
ie D nnvecstopboce+ecceessee 


Hardware Grade, per Ib....12%c 


Atkins No. 20, 12-in.......-$ 8 45 
No. 10, 16-in........ 18 15 


Wood. 
Atkins Me. BB. cccceccesG F 3D 
Ne. B818..ccccccoee 8 FE 
wi No. 906...... osose a Oe 


™ No. 1509.......... 16 66 


SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blades each......25c 
Hog. 
No, 6, each ....... ovesennese 26c¢ 
Floor (Stearns). 
No. 10, @each......cccoee $11 50 


Cast Iron ....... -+--gToss $13 00 
Steel ccccccccccscese aa 9 650 
SCREWS, 

Wood. 
DB. TE. Bright..cccccccccsece 80% 
BR. HE. BWiwe@..cccccces 2000 278% 
BP. T. Fam E.ccccccccces 0000 14% 
Be Bee MB cccccccesces ~-78% 
R. H. Brass...... saeews 74% 
Sheet Metal. 
No. 7, %x %, per gross$0 55 


No. 10, %x3/16, per gross 75 
No. 14, %x %, per gross 90 


SCREW DRIVERS. 
Uncle Sam Standard Head. 


2 inches, each...........-- $ 45 
5 inches, each........... 62 
8 inches, each.......... ° 68 


12 inches, each........... 1 02 
Uncle Sam Insulated Head. 


3 inches, each...........$ 49 
5 inches, each........... 67 
8 inches, each........... 76 
12 inches, each.......... -_ 
SETS. 
Nail. 


Vv. & B. 
No, 100, in cardboard 
boxes .......++-+.+.-@0s. $1 55 
No. 100, in wooden boxes, 
sooguesenoeseesess Se 2 @& 
No. 30, assorted.....doz. 39 
No. &, ia cardboard boxes, 
cocsasasenessancss De 6 


5 &. onstes tome 


No. 
cévess Ge 13 8 


No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 300 Series, 3 Shaft - 
neath Drive.) — 


No. 342—42”, 10 ga. cap...15% 
No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 596—96”, 10 ga. cap...15% 


No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 6120—120”, 3/16” cap.15% 


SHOES, 
Milcor. 
Galv. Std. Gauge, Plain or 
corg. round flat crimp...65% 
26 gauge round flat crimp...40% 
24 gauge round flat crimp...10% 
COMGUCTOP .ccccccccccccccce OOD 


SHOVELS 
Hubbard’s. 
Ni 


oO. 

1 $16 00 
2 16 365 
3 16 76 
* 17 10 


AND SPADES. 


D 
13 
14 10 
14 40 
14 8 


B c 
15 10 14 45 
15 60 14 86 
16 00 16 35 
16 35 16 60 


Post Drains & Ditching. 


Hubbard’s. 
Size A B Cc 
14” ......$17 16 $16 46 $15 66 


16” ...... 17 50 16 75 16 00 
18” ...... 17 86 1710 16 9 
20” ...... 18 30 17 45 16 70 
22” 18 55 17 80 17 0 


Alaska Steel. 
See per doz. $s gs 


Long Handle 
SIFTERS. 
Genuine Hunters, doz.... 


kee, Men’s and Boys’. Per Pair 


Key Gamp—vechner—teignt 
Gate. cccccsccce ee 


Key Clamp—rocker—n 
finis 1 10 


aseececcecs 
ar | {fiamp—rocker po 13 
4 76 


Key , SS pol 
Skate outfits ... 


Women’s and Girls’. 
%” Key Clamp—reckes. - .$1 31 


hookey.. } 1 38 
Ice Skate outfit. 5 00 
Roller. 


sf .. ea. 





